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EDITORIAL 


VALUES IN FOCUS 


THE THEME, Catholic Education as Formation in Christ, and the 
key papers of the eighteenth North American Liturgical Week, held 
at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, last August, indicate 
that present-day interest in liturgical development centers on 
pastoral liturgy. Recent liturgical studies also focus attention on 
the theological content of the liturgy. Timely, in view of these 
trends, is the centennial this year of the birth of Abbot Columba 
Marmion, “the theologian of the liturgy.” 

Christ is the center-point of Abbot Marmion’s doctrine and life. 
His two works, Christ the Life of the Soul and Christ in His Mysteries, 
are bedrock treatises discussing theological principles which are 
essential to the liturgical life. Christ the Ideal of the Monk throws 
more light on this central doctrine that Christ is the life of the soul 
and the all-absorbing principle of our interior life. Presented with- 
in the framework of monastic asceticism, it is positive in its approach 
and is epitomized in the words of St. Benedict, “to prefer nothing 
to the love of Christ.” 

The subsequent works of Dom Columba, so carefully prepared 
for publication by his faithful disciple) Dom Raymond Thibaut, 
are but variations of his central theme. Father Philipon’s synthesis 
further illuminates this doctrine of the saintly abbot. The heart of 
Abbot Marmion’s teaching on the Christ-life is that Christ is not 
merely an historical figure but that He is Priest and Victim trans- 
forming souls through the efficacy of His grace. Our present Holy 
Father gave emphasis to this fact when in Mediator Dei, he says: 
“Christ is present in the sacraments, infusing into them the power 
which makes them ready instruments of salvation.” 

The fundamental ideas of Abbot Marmion, our cooperation in 
Christ through the sacraments, the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
with its personal and social implications, have been echoed by many 
writers. Yet a re-reading of the master’s works will impart the 
experience of the Christ-life. It will enkindle a lively faith in Him, 
who is our great Mediator. Dom Marmion leads us back to the 
Gospel, to St. Paul, and to the mysticism of the early Christians. 
With values in focus, he reveals the soul of the liturgy and makes 
the interior life a joy. 
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Virgil Michel’s Design for an Integral 
World Order and Twenty Years Afterwards 


Sister Cecilia Himebaugh, O.S.B. 


N THIS ERA OF GENERAL ATOMIZATION, when nations, 
t races, and families are being split asunder by the forces of 

hatred, greed, and ambition, Father Paul Marx’s book, Virgil 
Michel and the Liturgical Movement, is as startling a summons to 
retake our bearings as was Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. In the 
almost twenty years that have elapsed since Father Virgil’s posi- 
tive and constructive work, we have indeed gone far socially and 
liturgically. But are we still set on the target he clearly pointed 
out as the ultimate and unifying goal of the liturgical movement-— 
namely, an integral world order.. Or are we being satisfied with 
such mere surface progress as beneficial social legislation and the 
quite general use of the missal — even the growing adoption of 
the breviary? 

What Virgil Michel envisaged as liturgy was a great spiritual- 
social movement that would put Christianity back into Christen- 
dom. He asserted: “What the Christian does in a concentrated 
form at Mass to cooperate and associate himself with Christ... 
that the participating Christian must continue to do from Mass 
to Mass in serving his neighbor” (p. 60). This means that the life 
he acquires through the liturgy must be spent in endeavoring to 
permeate the whole fabric and all the institutions of his natural 
environment, since he should have gained a new and fundamental 
attitude toward the whole of Christian life. Such an attitude will 
lend new and richer spiritual color to every aspect of daily living. 

How did Dom Michel attain this unified concept of Christian 
life on the natural and spiritual livel? He was a true son of St. 
Benedict who once had a mystical vision revealing to him the whole 
world in a single ray of the sun. So Father Virgil, too, by natural 
reason and grace, viewed the entire universe in the unifying light 
of the sacramental principle, which is the revealing of invisible, 
spiritual realities by means of external, visible signs. Thus in the 
widest extension of the principle all material creation is a great 
“sacrament,” since it expresses in concrete form the very mind of 
God — His truth, His goodness, and His beauty. Then the high- 
est realization of the sacramental principle is no less than Christ 
Himself, the very Word of God, embodied, as St. John says, in 
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“what we have heard, what we have seen with our own eyes... 
what we have embraced with our own hands” (I Jh. 1: 1, Kleist 
translation). But this is not all. Christ, having risen and ascended 
into heaven, continues to live His earthly life in two ways. First, 
as Pope Leo the Great pointed out, “the visible presence of our 
Redeemer in the flesh was changed for an invisible presence in the 
sacraments” (p. 275). Secondly, the Mystical Body is a sacra- 
mental continuation of Christ, whose invisible life is manifested in 
the organic one-ness of His members. Father Virgil thus explains it: 

By further application of the sacramental principle the divine action 

of Christ is extended throughout time; it transforms man into a symbol 

of the divine, through whom the sacramental principle is expressed 
in his personal life of fidelity to Christ and extended into all his en- 

a. upon which he must put the universal stamp of Christ (p. 

The essential work Christ came to perform on earth, and there- 
fore the most important function of His Mystical Body, is the offer- 
ing of due homage to the Lord of all creation and the re-enactment 
of that atonement whereby fallen man and his milieu are made one 
again with God in the peace of Christ. So Father Virgil saw the 
Mass as a “fundamental and all-pervading renewal of the whole 
Christian life in all its natural and supernatural, individual and 
social aspects” (p. 288). For to him the “Mass is not an isolated 
fact or factor in our lives or in the world, but should be intimately 
related to everything a Catholic says and does and thinks” (p. 232). 
This means, of course, that “what happens in concentrated form 
in the Mass when it is intelligently and wholeheartedly participat- 
ed in must unfold itself in detail through all the moments of our 
life between Mass and Mass” (idid.). 

That a genuine Christian culture could be formed from this 
living of the Mass was for Virgil Michel an inevitable corollary of 
the sacramental principle. What is culture but the revealing of 
the inner mind and spirit through external tangible signs? For 
that reason he discerned in every consistent Christian a potential 
artist with an impelling dynamism. This was meant not only for 
outwardly expressing Christ in his personal life, but also for re- 
flecting and revealing by his impress upon the material things of 
his environment something of God’s truth, goodness, and beauty. 
Thus Dom Virgil envisioned the ultimate ideal of a genuine Chris- 
tian culture as one embracing “spiritual, moral, esthetic, intellec- 
tual, and material values in a properly integrated and hierarchically 
ordered whole. “Such a culture,” he asserted, “will furthermore 
influence religious and moral... artistic and literary life, just as 
it will bend all the products of human activity and making into 
serving man, creation’s priest and mediator, so that man can better 


serve God” (p. 259). 
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Visionary as all this may appear in the light of what today 
passes for culture, Father Virgil, though he seemed to have his 
head in the liturgical clouds, still had his feet planted firmly on the 
ground of modern reality. His keen intellect clearly perceiving the 
deadening and divine nature of our present-day civilization: its 
one-sided, worldly pursuit of the material crushing out all spiritual 
and even human values; its sensuous glorification of sex and passion 
killing even the power to appreciate real spiritual love and beauty; 
its blind measuring of the good in terms of economic prosperity 
treating with scorn the eternal values. He also discerned a lack 
of the sacramental view of life on the part of most Catholics who, 
recognizing the antithesis involved in the problem of worldliness, 
had endeavored to solve it by compromise: dividing their allegiance 
on the pragmatic basis between God and mammon. Such solu- 
tion would have been unthinkable, had they realized that the bap- 
tized person is another Christ and is therefore the connecting link 
or mediator between God and the world. Therefore the Christian’s 
role impels him to so use the world that he may offer it back to 
the Creator as a fitting homage of sacrificial worship. 


Religious Training through the Liturgy 


Virgil Michel realized all too well, however, that Catholics were 
not trained to this kind of thinking. Time and again he deplored 
the “‘rattle-off” system of catechism teaching commonly used in 
his day. This “‘abstract dogma unrelated to worship and life” re- 
sulted, he said, in a mere formalism on the part of most adult 
Catholics, whose liturgical duties were either performed in a pas- 
sive, mechanical and unintelligent way or else were shaken off al- 
together because their faith had never developed any inner vitality. 
In this our day, when uninhibited self-realization is the commonly 
accepted goal in life and the pursuit of pleasure an inherent personal 
right, we teachers especially would do well to heed Dom Virgil’s 
far-sighted recommendation that we utilize the sacramental prin- 
ciple in our instruction, just as the Church does in her liturgy. 

Even before television had made people more than ever visual- 
minded, Father Michel had pointed out the liturgy as a model 
educator, since, he said, “it teaches the mind through the senses, 
the heart through the emotions, the individual by aid of the social, 
the human through the divine. It answers the whole man... 
and is the one complete and genuine form of .. . religious experi- 
ence” (p. 222). To Dom Virgil’s thinking, cold abstract dogma 
was information divorced from Christ, whereas Christian education 
ought to be “formation of Christ through Christ” (p. 228). This 
truth led inevitably to the conclusion that the only sound method 
of religious instruction must be “immersed in the channels of 
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grace —i.e., in the Sacrifice of the altar, the sacraments, and the 
prayer life of the Church” (p. 228). Virgil Michel never dreamed 
of the liturgical opportunities lavished upon this generation by the 
relaxation of fasting laws and afternoon Mass. Yet, if he in his 
time envisioned a Christian culture expressed in our churches by 
making the altar the architectural as well as the life-emanating 
center, what would he have said about Archbishop Cushing’s sug- 
gestion that our school programs should be so arranged that a noon 
Mass might become the cynosure and power-source of all our 
thinking and our educational endeavor? 

Although Dom Michel did not offer any blueprints of the specific 
social structure for a Christianized world, he nevertheless laid down 
some clear basic foundations, again drawn from the sacramental 
principle. Taking as the heart of the matter the social implica- 
tions of the liturgy, he drew the following parallel: “. . . the super- 
natural organization of men into the fellowship of the Mystical 
Body is also for human life here below the best model and guide 
for all social organization of men. Man cannot improve on God” 
(p. 181). Moreover, the liturgy, which is the life-process of that 
Mystical Body, not only puts this corporative concept into action 
in its worshlp but also imparts all the graces needed for men to 
live out the lessons it teaches. Therefore Father Virgil could really 
expect the social revolution he here describes: “As the truth struck 
home that they were ‘members one of another’ living through the 
liturgy one common supernatural life in, with, and for Christ; as 
Catholics came to realize their mutual responsibilities for the 
spiritual growth of the Mystical Body in society, it was inevitable 
that the resultant spirituality would flower into a deepened vision 
of Christian society and the Christian social action to effect such 
a society” (pp. 179-80). This is why he liked to quote from a 
German Jesuit: “Not paper programs, not highsounding, unfulfilled 
resolutions once renewed the world, but new and living men born 
out of the depths of Christianity” (p. 208). 

Dom Virgil thus drew from the liturgy two fundamental con- 
cepts for a Christian world order: Personalism and the Corporative 
Idea, each distinct yet completing and reinforcing the other. 

Personalism is based on the truth that all personal activity, to 
be truly effective, must be the continuation in daily living of one’s 
sacrificial “dedication to God and God-in-fellowmen pledged at the 
altar” (p. 196). For the life there acquired must be spent in serving 
Christ-in-neighbor and in endeavoring to make Christ’s own spirit 
permeate the fabric of man’s natural and social institutions. Recog- 
nizing that the depersonalization of human beings is one of the 
greatest evils afflicting the modern world, Father Michel chose the 
middle way between a false individualism and crushing collectivism 
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by blazing the path for a civilization which is social and communi- 
tarian instead of competitive and individualistic, as ours is today. 
To this end he championed the primacy of man over matter and the 
right of self-determination as one’s highest prerogative. He there- 
fore called for the humanizing of the technology that now threatens 
to mechanize all our daily lives. Thus he would put personality 
into those empty features of “the lonely crowd,” would give mean- 
ing to the dreary drudgery of those nameless “hands,” would im- 
print the very image of Christ on the face of the black or brown 
man crushed under the wheels of our prejudices and economic in- 
justice. 

For his ideology of the corporative order Virgil Michel took as 
a basis the spiritual community of the Mystical Body, in which he 
found the pattern and inspiration for all natural and supernatural 
living. Therein he saw that, although each individual has his own 
personal responsibilities, man is never an isolated unit, since he has 
become part of a great fellowship in Christ. Just as the Mystical 
Body is an organic solidarity with each member responsible, accord- 
ing to his circumstances, for the welfare of the whole, so also is 
the natural society of men a real unity, whether this be a nation, 
parish, club, or family. All for one and each for all implies a social 
organism based on occupational groups which aim at doing as much 
as possible for themselves independently of the duties and func- 
tions of the state, which would be relegated to protecting only in- 
herent rights, both individual and social. Accepting as axiomatic 
that material goods must subserve the needs of all men, the corpora- 
tive order with its spirit of solidarity would see to it that a distorted 
right of ownership did not interfere with the wider distribution of 
property to those in need. Rejecting the possibility, at that time, 
of any carefully worked-out schemes for a corporative society, 
Dom Michel nevertheless strongly recommended such projects as 
credit unions, family subsistence farms, and those attempts at im- 
plementing a share-in-management-and-ownership plan for work- 
ers in industry. 

About labor unions, however, he had some far-sighted reserva- 
tions only too well justified by present-day developments. Vehe- 
mently opposed to the cleavage in the social body brought about 
by liberalistic capitalism, he discerned in the violent advances of 
unionism, “‘labor’s belated answer,” motivated by the same spirit 
of reckless greed for power. At a time when the Wagner Labor 
Act was being hailed as the great panacea for all workers’ ills, this 
clear-seeing monk proclaimed that the labor movement should con- 
cern itself, not with the imitation of ruthless capitalism, but with 
providing for the common good of all segments in society, including 
the defenseless and unorganized consumer. As to work itself, 
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Father Virgil ennobled it with a new meaning and dignity because, 
due to the organic interrelation between individual and society, 
every member has a corresponding obligation of making through 
his labor a contribution to the common welfare of all. For this 
reason, Dom Michel asserted, “human work of every kind becomes 
a duty of social solidarity, also a social service and not merely a 
means of individual enrichment, least of all such a means at the 
expense of other members of society” (p. 309). 

Thus did Father Virgil Michel ceaselessly endeavor in the short 
span of his active years to “sow the seeds, wherever possible, for a 
better world in the future” (p. 301). Although he did not even 
live to see all the social betterment enacted into legislation in the 
late 1930’s, he nevertheless cautioned against any such superficial 
remedies being taken as the be-all and end-all here. For his meta- 
physical thinking penetrated far beneath the surface of things to 
the root causes of moral chaos — namely, original sin with all its 
dire consequences. This is why he never tired of reiterating a 
syllogism he had derived from the encyclicals: 

Pius X tells us that the liturgy is the indispensable source of the true 

Christian spirit; Pius XI says that the true Christian spirit is indis- 

pensable for social regeneration. Hence the conclusion: the liturgy 

is the indispensable basis of Christian social regeneration (p. 210). 


Relying on those incontrovertible truths, Father Virgil could 
continue to plan for a new and integral world order. For he was 
well aware that the liturgy has within itself all the power needed 
to effect even such a complete revolution as would be unattainable 
by natural means alone. This belief made him inculcate a con- 
tinuous study of the changing world, so that some day “under the 
guidance of fundamental principles and the broad directives of the 
social encyclicals, modern men will be in a position to rethink fruit- 
fully their lives, their culture, their social system, and so come to 
some kind of agreement as to practical programs of action” (p. 307). 
If such study was imperative twenty years ago, when economic 
chaos and totalitarianism were threatening our way of life, who 
would gainsay its urgency today, when the menace of Communism’s 
world encroachment endangers the very existence of any Christian 
order? And if in Dom Virgil’s time there was great need for an 
over-all design toward which to direct men’s plans for social reform, 
is there any denying an even greater necessity today for some all- 
embracing concept of society? This would perforce function as a 
contripetal power drawing into a unified plan the wild and direc- 
tionless schemes afloat in this world terrified by the possibility of 
sudden annihilation and gone mad over rocket rivalry. 

Dom Michel was not a specialist in either economics or the social 
sciences, yet even in his lifetime he was honored and consulted by 
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economists and sociologists. This was because his religious-philo- 
sophical approach to the problem of world order had laid the solu- 
tion on a solid foundation of natural and supernatural truth. For 
he had drawn the reasoned conclusion that the whole trouble, socio- 
economical and religious, was due to the moral bankruptcy of this 
present civilization, which had squandered its Christian heritage 
in liberalism, individualism, and the complacent bourgeois spirit 
of secularism. Therefore he clearly discerned, for his own day and 
ours, that this crisis in society was but the full and final catastrophe 
of its trend away from God by the rejection of the principles in 
Christianity. Of this rejection we today are reaping the whirl- 
wind in a culture dismayed by the pointlessness of unlimited license, 
in a society torn asunder by mutual distrust and a mounting crime 
wave, in a public educational system that doubts the very validity 
of truth. 

So amid our present frantic searching for weapons to destroy 
the world, the men of today might well study Virgil Michel’s 
fundamental concepts for building the world anew. His recommen- 
dations are by no means dated; they are, on the contrary, as dynamic 
and valid today as they were twenty years ago. This is because 
they are but the implementation of God’s own world Design, which 
He has made knowable through the sacramental principle applied 
to culture, education, and society. Moreover, this divine plan for 
a Christian world is also rendered possible by means of the liturgy 
which, like the river of life, distributes a superhuman power and 
vitality to men. But this life-laden stream has its source where 
most people do not care to draw — namely, in a Sacrifice. For 
Mass, the heart of the liturgy, is always a sacrifice demanding the 
complete surrender of all individual interests and ambitions — 
even one’s own judgment and manner of looking at things — in or- 
der to merge them into the purposes and well-being of the whole 
mystical organism. Such self-immolation would entail the total 
identification of all His members with the atoning Victim, Christ, 
whose world-wide fiat to the Father’s will is the only means of truly 
reintegrating this sin-torn earth and of bringing all things, where 
they belong, under the headship of Christ. 

Never ought Christianity to have failed as it has to build a 
Christendom. Only it demanded selflessness from men who wor- 
shipped their ego; it exacted solidarity from men who prized above 
all their individual interests; it offered its truth to men who were 
too preoccupied to listen. Will the world in our day have to 
stumble along in its errors and aimlessness until but a remnant is 
left to hang up their harps of Christian principles amid the all- 
encompassing hopelessness and human annihilation of a real 
**1984”? Not if Dom Michel is heeded even at this eleventh hour. 














Benedictine Spirituality 
Dom Jaques Winandy, O.S.B. 
TRANSLATED BY MorHer KatTuryn Sut ivan, R.S.C.J. 


ENEDICTINE SPIRITUALITY! Perhaps this term is more 
B ambiguous than it seems. Does it mean Saint Benedict’s 
spirituality? Or the spirituality of the black monks as dis- 
tinct from the spirituality of the monks of Citeaux, Calmaldoli and 
all the other branches which stem from Benedictine roots? Does 
it mean the different forms that Benedictine spirituality has taken 
throughout the centuries? Or does it mean Benedictine spirituality 
as it is practiced today? Some historical facts will best reveal the 
differences and at the same time will highlight the constant factors 
of a religious thought that is eminently and basically one because 
it has its origin in traditions that are truly authentic and because 
is seeks always to renew itself by returning to its sources.? 


Saint Benedict 


Information about his life is scant. The only document that 
contains a few facts is the second book of the Dialogues of Pope 
Saint Gregory (590-604). This brief biography, despite the many 
marvels recorded in its pages, gives us a fairly clear outline of the 
saint’s spiritual life and enables us to see his place in monastic 
tradition. But the strictly historical content of the book is slight. 

While still very young he began the study of literature. Realiz- 
ing that his virtue was in danger, he fled from Rome “wisely ignor- 
ant, prudently untaught” and hid in a lonely cave not far from the 
present city of Subiaco. At the end of three years his retreat was 
well-known and disciples came to him from far and near. The petti- 
ness of a priest neighbor who was jealous of his reputation for sancti- 
ty forced him to move to Monte Cassino. There he founded a 
monastery where he remained for the rest of his life. 

It is almost impossible to free ourselves from a romantic picture 
of Saint Benedict, standing before us like some great medieval 
abbot, crozier in hand; we see him as a dignified ecclesiastic teach- 

1. EDITOR’S NOTE. The present article is an excerpt from a chapter of La Spiritu- 
alité Catholique, translated by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., which will be published 
in English under the title, Some Schools of Catholic Spirituality, in 1958 by Desclée Company 
Inc., New York. Since the complete documentation will be found in the book, it has been 
condensed in these pages. 


praiseworthy account of Benedictine spirituality is given in Histoire de L’Ordre 


de S. Benoit, D. Schmitz, Maredsous, 1942-1949, II, IV, pp. 309-393; VI, II, pp. 149-326. 
12 
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ing his doctrine with the majesty of a pontiff. He made his com- 
munity into a family, looking always to the splendor of divine wor- 
ship, professing a broad and all-embracing humanism, opening a 
new era in the history of western monasticism; an era which would 
place monasticism at the service of the Church and enable it to play 
a prominent part in the development of European art and thought. 


A recent authority, Dom Cuthbert Butler, the Abbot of Down- 
side who died in 1934, has told us that Benedict was a respectful 
but firm opponent of the ascetic traditions which came from the 
deserts of Egypt and Syria. Against a too-individualistic spiritu- 
alty which tended to excessive corporal mortification and which 
insisted on the primacy of the eremetical life, Saint Benedict rose 
to vindicate the rights of an asceticism which was more humane 
and, to speak frankly, was more Christian.’ 

No texts support these opinions. First of all, there is nothing 
in Saint Gregory’s account that allows us to conclude that Saint 
Benedict deliberately rejected solitary life because he had discovered 
the higher value of common life. It was the invasion of disciples 
eager to be molded by him which forced him to leave his solitude 
and organize the community which was forming around him. More- 
over his Rule formally repeats the traditional teaching that the 
eremetical way of life is the path of the perfect. 

* * * 


Far from opposing any personal formula of his own to the tradi- 
tions of the East, Saint Benedict allows us to see that he felt a cer- 
tain nostalgia for them: 


But for those who hasten to the perfection of the monastic life, there 
are the teachings of the holy fathers, the observance of which brings 
a man to the height of perfection.. Moreover, the Conferences of the 
Fathers, their Institutes and their Lives and the Rule of our holy Father 
Basil — what else are they but examples for well-living and obedient 
monks and instruments of virtue? But to us who are slothful and ill- 
living and negligent, they bring the blush of shame (chapter 73).4 


From the great traditions of eastern monasticism Saint Benedict 
borrows most of his observances: community of goods (chapter 33), 
poverty of clothing (chapter 55), exact obedience (chapter 5), silence 
in the Abbot’s presence (chapters 6 and 7), the division of the com- 
munity into deaneries (chapter 21), the number of the psalms in 
the night office (chapter 9), the three occupations at stated times 
in the day — prayer, sacred reading, and manual labor (chapter 
48), the brevity of silent prayer in choir (chapter 20), perpetual ab- 
stinence from meat (chapters 36 and 39), broad and generous hos- 


3. Benedictine Monasticism, p. 314. 
4. See other passages in the Holy Rule, especially in chapters 18, 40, and 48. 
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pitality (chapter 53), a retreat far from the world and all its noise 
(chapters 4, 66, 67). 

Like the fathers of monasticism St. Benedict shows a certain 
mistrust for the priesthood, considering it to be a trap for humility 
(chapter 62), and far from seeking to attract recruits, he rebuffs 
candidates who volunteer of their own accord (chapter 58). 


But the most fundamental of all the characteristics that link 
him with the East is the idea he forms of monastic life and its 
special purpose. To him it has no other goal than to enable its 
adepts to live with Gospel logic, to follow Christ to the end. No 
secondary goal is to be proposed lest the disciple, concentrating 
on it, run the risk of deviating from what is essential. 

Saint Gregory has written that Saint Benedict, in entering his 
solitude, had no other desire than “to please God alone,” soli Deo 
placere desiderans. These simple words, better than any other, ex- 
plain the monastic vocation. This springs from a desire to please 
God, or to seek God, as the Rule puts it (chapter 58). This desire 
is so strong, so penetrating, that it exercises an exclusive empire 
over the soul and permits no other deep or dividing preoccupation. 
Cassian’s abbot asked only one question of his candidate: “Does he 
truly seek God? Is he zealous for the opus Dei, for obedience, for 
humiliations?” (chapter 58). 

* *K * 


The Formation of Benedictinism 


The Benedictine Rule does not seem to have been written only 
for the monastery of Cassino. A number of points may be noted 
that indicate a desire to adapt it to different places and circum- 
stances. Whatever be the explanation of this still unexplained fact, 
there can be no doubt that Saint Benedict’s work did not win instant 
and universal acceptance. When it began to be widely known— 
and this was not until a century after the author’s death — it was 
still only one ascetical text among many others. In fact, every- 
where it met an old and well-established monasticism which seems 
to have taken forms far different from the original inspiration. 


From the middle of the fourth century, if not much earlier, the 
West had known an urban monasticism in which the monk’s flight 
from the world was necessarily relative.’ Nevertheless so many of 
its customs were like those of the East that its members can be con- 
sidered true monks. The same cannot be said of communities who 
were connected with city or country churches. Their members took 
care of divine worship or devoted themselves to different works of 

5. Cf. Consultationes Zacchaei et Apollonii, book III, chapter 3, Morin ed., pp. 101- 


102; Saint Ambrose, Epist. 63, section 66 (PL 16, 1207); Saint Augustine, De Moribus Eccl. 
Cath., chapter 33 (PL 32, 1339-1340). 
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mercy in the Roman deaneries. Dom Pierre Salmon has pointed 
out that these groups were monastic only in appearance: “Without 
vows or true rule of life or preconceived plan these devout laymen 
and clerics came together to live a more intense Christian life. . . 
Together they took care of the services in the basilica of which the 
celebration of office was an important part.’ 


These clerics and devout layfolk led a community life which 
made them resemble monks. Yet they lacked the monks’ absolute 
detachment, renunciation of personal independence, separation from 
the world and austere life. 


In time these communities of canons began to influence true 
monasteries and an exchange of vocabulary became inevitable. 
Dom Olivier Rousseau writes: 


The somewhat vague and undefined monastic vocabulary is funda- 
mentally in keeping with the Latin character which willingly takes 
pleasure in hierarchic groupings, in worship, in offices centered in a 
sanctuary and in an altogether liturgical form of pious life. Benedic- 
tine monasticism could not have escaped their influence. 

This vocabulary took shape in a clear and definite way beginning 
in the eleventh century with canons regular; this was to be the point 
of departure for the different branches of the Order. But during the 
six preceding centuries this formula tended unconsciously to blend 
with the rule of Saint Benedict, and by that very fact was one of the 
important elements of Benedictine life. Just as the rule of Saint Co- 
lumbanus more or less will be combined in many places with the Bene- 
dictine rule, in the measure that the latter will spread; so the “canonical” 
germ, if we may use the term, will be combined with the rule in the 
development of most monasteries, taking root, whether men are will- 
ing or not, through a secret connaturality of the Latin spirit in the old 
monastic pattern brought from the East and making considerable 
modifications in it... The more or less extensive introduction of the 
priesthood into monasticism, the well-regulated recitation and chant 
of office in common, the daily attendance at chapter and conventual 
Mass, the liturgical and later the pontifical pomp of the abbeys are 
all products of this double tradition.’ 


Through these modifications of the Rule, the chief elements of 
the old monastic life were soon combined with some of the customs 
adopted by the canons in their communal religious life. The won- 
der is that these elements have come down to our day, and have 
infused their spirit into a body where external form would have 
seemed to the fathers of the desert, as they still seem today to 
easterners, far from compatible with the primitive ideal. The man 
most responsible for this fusion is Saint Benedict of Aniane who died 
in 821. He persuaded Charlemagne and Louis the Pious to require 

6. “Aux origines du breviaire,” Maison-Dieu, 27, pp. 132-133. Cf. p. 121. 

7. “Deux importantes publications monastiques,” Questions sur PEglise et sur son unite 


(Irénikon). Chevetogne, 1943, pp. 50-51. Cf. Henry, “Moines et chanoines,” Vie Spirituelle, 
80, pp. 53-55, 58-62. 
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all the monasteries in the Empire to follow the Benedictine Rule. 
In this way he gave monasticism in all its forms the leaven which 
was to renew its early spirit and forestall a swift decadence which 
seemed inevitable. 


Monastic Life at Cluny 

The reforms of Saint Benedict of Aniane were continued, ex- 
panded, and brilliantly transformed by a little abbey founded in 
910 by Duke William of Aquitaine on his lands in Burgundy. Next 
to Saint Benedict and his Rule, Cluny is the greatest event in the 
history of western monasticism. The honor given it by popes and 
emperors, the part played by its abbots in the politics of their day, 
limitless riches of its charity, the grandiose proportions of its 
churches, the splendor of its services, above all the intensity of its 
reform, all these tend to hide from us the simple reality; Cluny in- 
troduced a marvelously disciplined monastic life which was scru- 
pulously faithful to what it considered the spirit of the Rule, if 


not to the Rule’s very letter. 
* * * 


Monastic life at Cluny was essentially contemplative. It was 
directed towards what Peter the Venerable in his fidelity to the 
vocabulary of Cassian and the whole mystical tradition used to 
call “heavenly theory” and had no other goal than to prepare all, 
and to lead some, with more or less frequency and more or less in- 
tensity, to the actual practice of this contemplation. 

Never could Peter the Venerable have said of all of his monks, 
what he could say of some among them, as for example, of Brother 
Benedict: 

Striving night and day with all his strength, towards divine theory, 
his spirit transcended things mortal and with the blessed angels he 
was absorbed in an uninterrupted inner vision of his Creator.’ 

But, it was true, that all Benedictine life was lived in an at- 
mosphere which Peter describes in words which are synonymous 
with leisure, rest, silence. He has not left us a systematic treatise 
of the reality hidden in these words. Instead he uses them so fre- 
quently and so simply that we can discover the meaning he ascribed 
to them. Rest is a state that becomes a religious. To reform a 
monastery is to restore its rest. The leisure of the blessed in 
heaven is “leisure without labor,” while religious life is “leisure with 
labor”: the first is exoccupatorum otium, the second is negotiosum 
otium. Now the Gospel explains how we are to understand monas- 
tic leisure. It is the labor of Mary sitting at the Master’s feet, 
listening to His words, never leaving His presence. Mary’s leisure 
is the opposite of Martha’s work. 


8. Dom Jean Leclerq has given a well-documented life of this Benedictine. 
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The Eremetical Movement 


Paralleling the movement that started in Cluny, less daring re- 
forms sprang up and flourished in other parts of France and Europe. 
It is difficult to discover the mutual influence that links them to- 
gether. As far as essentials are concerned, the spirit everywhere 
is the same: it was a question of the reestablishment of discipline 
by a more exact observance, if not of the Rule itself, at least of 
the secular traditions of monasticism. 

An eremetical tendency has been discovered in some of these 
movements. Of this there had been no signs in the preceding period. 
A well-informed historian, Dom Germain Morin, has gone so far 
as to speak of “‘a cenobitical crisis in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies.””® 

Through the influence of Cassian and also perhaps because By- 
zantine monasticism then flourished in southern Italy, the lives and 
teaching of the desert fathers began to be at this time a force inde- 
pendent of Saint Benedict and traditions peculiar to the West. 
Thus Chartreuse came into being in 1084 and has always denied 
any connection with Benedictine monasticism. In the same way, 
about 975, the Benedictine monk Saint Romuald felt drawn toward 
solitude and became without any willed effort on his part a reformer 
of monasteries. He was, as one of his disciples said, “the father 
of reasonable hermits.” To these men he gave a rule and new 
fervor. 

We look in vain to Saint Romuald or to Saint Peter Damian (d. 
1072), his disciple and his biographer, for the spirit of discretion 
which was characteristic of Saint Benedict. We find instead in 
them the superhuman ardor of men inspired. Romuald’s many 
journeys, which carried him wherever the Spirit moved him, do not 
remind us of the peace and stability preached by the father of the 
monks of the West. Romuald’s rigorous asceticism won for him 
the veneration of the people, but it was beyond the strength of the 
average man. As for the writings of Peter Damian, they have none 
of the gentleness of the Rule: they contain violent diatribes, piti- 
less excoriations of the vice of those days. In them are to be found 
exaggeration of language and much seeking after effect. 


* *x * 
Citeaux: the School of Charity 


Until recently, the foundation of Citeaux (1098) was represented 
by historians as one attempted reform among many others, as an 
effort to restore observance which had been undermined by relaxa- 


9. Revue bénédictine, 1928, p. 99. 
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tion, weakened by tepidity. Father Othon Ducourneau” has cor- 
rected this legend. In the beginning Citeaux was not opposed to 
Cluny as a house of strict observance to a relaxed monastery. 
The founders were inspired to do more than merely strengthen 
discipline: beyond the legitimate customs made sacred by the prac- 
tice of seculars, they wished to return to an observance of the whole 
Rule and the Rule alone, without addition or subtraction. This 
explains the suppression of food and clothing not authorized by 
Saint Benedict, the return to perpetual abstinence from meat, the 
renunciation of every kind of revenue which was not the direct 
result of work, as well as the decision to eliminate from the office 
all superfluous prayers and ceremonies. The objective was not 
austerity for its own sake but the reestablishment of the purity 
and simplicity of the Rule. 

To this careful search for the truth and this return to the sources, 
corresponds a precise doctrine of the spirituality of love. Contrary 
to what its literal interpretations might lead us to expect, from the 


very beginning Citeaux is a school of charity. 
* * * 


While the Cistercian order was expanding rapidly, there was at 
the same time an admirable flowering of doctrine based on the soul’s 
knowledge of self, and on charity, or the knowledge of God. The 
spiritual development of the first Cistercian century reached its per- 
fection in Saint Bernard, who died in 1153. He was the perfect 
example of the cloistered soul illumined by the practice of love, of 
prayer, of /ectio divina, of asceticism. In him, “monastic theol- 
ogy," the daughter of “patristic theology,” found its most per- 
fect representative in the very hour when it ceased to be. 


Foreign Influence 


The twelfth century witnessed a remarkable growth of monastic 
spiritual life as well as the dawn of scholasticism. Dialectics rather 
than the study of mysteries is about to triumph. Theology is to 
become more and more speculative, its structure more and more 
systematic. Wisdom gives place to knowledge. By way of con- 
trast, another form of religious thought takes shape; later it will 
be called “spirituality” and find expression in what will be known 

“devotional literature.” The study and classification of the 
soul’s movements, methods of prayer, the direct cultivation of 
religious sentiments and introspection win a place for themselves 
apart from the contemplation of mysteries. Theology has now be- 

10. Les origines cisterciennes, Revue Mabi llon, 1932-1933. I cite this work merely for 
the excellent way in which the true meaning of the reform is presented. On other points it 
is not above criticism. Cf. Lenssen, Le fondateur de Citeaux, S. Robert. Collectanea Ord. Cist. 


Ref. IV, 1937, p. 2 ff. 
11. This thought comes from J. Leclerq, “Medievisme et unionisme,” Irénikon, 1946, p. 13. 
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come pure intellectual activity, and at the same time “spirituality” 
stresses what is affective, individualistic and moral, and it concen- 
trates on what concerns man rather than God." Just as theology 
loses its living contact with the Bible, so spirituality turns back, as 
it were, upon itself: the word of God no longer yields substantial 
nourishment. 

Monks were not to escape this evolution. The division of 
Christian thought carried them along strange paths which were no 
longer a part of their own traditions. There is nothing specifically 
monastic in the writings of a John of Kastl (died after 1410), or a 
Louis Barbo (died in 1443), or a Garcia of Cisneros (died in 1510), 
or a Louis of Blois (died in 1566). They belonged to one or an- 
other of the schools of spirituality then in favor. Judged in this 
light, they have real value, but they cannot be considered to be 
the faithful depositaries of old traditions. 

On one point, however, they do not deviate from this tradition: 
all, without a single exception, consider monastic religion to be 
purely contemplative, and when they are concerned about their 
brother’s spiritual needs their efforts are directed towards intensi- 
fying his taste for interior life. When they make use of a strictly 
methodical spirituality, it is not because they are speaking to, or 
believe they are speaking to apostles in the midst of active life, 
it is because methods of this kind are just as necessary for men 
whose hearts no longer seek strength from the living sources of 
Scripture and the Fathers. Although they did not know how to 
rediscover the unity of theology and life, of knowledge and experi- 
ence, they did have the merit — among many others — of cham- 
pioning the primacy of love and the attraction for Gospel values 
against the claims of a dry and fruitless scholasticism. 


Two Parallel Movements in the Modern Period 


Beginning in the twelfth century there was a marked decline 
in monasticism. Here we need not tell the story of the many and 
varied causes of this decline. In fact, if not by right, monasteries 
became more and more secular. “The abbey became a fief, and 
the abbacy a benefice.” The abbot is now a lord and a prelate. 
He rules but he no longer guides his monks by word and example. 
Very often, he is placed in office by those outside the monastery, 
and he is chosen for reasons of politics or family. Often he is not 
even a religious but a secular and he is called a commendatory 
abbot. Now we know that, “‘As are superiors, so are their sub- 
jects.” In their turn monastic offices become benefices which are 

12. On this phenomena, cf. D. Fr. Vandenbroucke, “Le divorce entre theologie et mystique: 
Ses origines.” Nouvelle Reoue Theol., 1950, pp. 272-289. The basic theological thesis of the 


spiritual current known as Devotio moderna is that contemplation is purely a matter of love 
and does not need the support of a distinct thought. 
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the object of covetousness within the monastery, and competition 
without. Places in a monastery are strictly limited and they be- 
come a kind of prehend, the object of men’s ambition like member- 
ship in a secular chapter. In such circumstances vocations do not 
flower under the inspiration of grace. Recruitment is limited at 
its source. Noble families reserve vacant places in a monastery 
so that their sons will find there a career. 

* * * 

General Chapters were held to remedy these evils. They were 
first called through the private initiative of individual abbots who 
were impressed by the success of the system in the Order of Citeaux. 
Later they were the object of general laws of the Latin Church. 
Connected with these attempted reforms are the names of Innocent 
III (1198-1216), Honorius III (1216-1227), Gregory IX (1227-1241) 
and Benedict XII (1332-1342). 

Congregations were formed as a result of the General Chapters. 
These congregations were stable unions of monasteries wishing to 
return to a more regular observance and to defend themselves 
against the interference of laymen. So we see that prior to the 
Council of Trent the congregation of Saint Justina of Padua was 
formed in Italy, that of Bursfeld in Germany, that of Valladolid 
in Spain, that of Chezal-Bendit in France. 

The Council made membership in these groups obligatory and 
congregations began to multiply. The most famous were the con- 
gregation of Saint-Vanne which was established in 1604, and that 
of Saint-Maur which was established in 1621. The will to reform 
was especially evident at Saint-Maur where a centralized govern- 
ment was adopted which resembled in some ways the pattern fol- 
lowed by orders founded after the twelfth century. 

The influence of these newer orders was also evident in the work 
of the external ministry. The ordination of monks to the priest- 
hood became the general rule. Often parishes near abbeys which 
had once been confided to secular priests were now served by mem- 
bers of the community, at least in Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land. Nevertheless the monks never seem to have been as active 
in the apostolate as were the new orders; yet it is hard to see how 
they differed from canons regular: they had schools, they preached, 
they heard confessions. Some abbots were consecrated bishops and 
they administered the land of which their abbey was a part. In 
1776 Louis XVI entrusted five military schools to the Maurists. 
From “this commerce and engagement in the world,” Dom Mabil- 
lon would defend studies against the attacks of Rancé. 

From our point of view it must be noted that there was a real 
desire to return to the sources. Saint Benedict’s Rule was read, 
meditated, commented upon. Reference was made to it constant- 
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ly. Its spirituality remained basically unchanged. The Maurists, 
for example, whom we always remember for their learning, were 
also prolific ascetical writers. Their spiritual treatises show that 
they knew much about the Fathers but that they failed to grasp 
their whole spirit. Their interior life had no roots in the theology 
of the Fathers, nor in the word of God. 

The difficulty about studies — to which I have just alluded— 
was felt keenly and became involved only because there was no 
agreement as to the exact boundaries of the domain of knowledge 
and of “devotion.” Men in those days seem to have failed to see 
that the two may be happily combined, provided that the former 


(by this I mean theology) is true to its nature. 
* * * 










The days of the Maurists were also the days of the Trappists. 
Rancé hurled his anathemas against the relaxation of his black- 
robed brothers and stigmatized their zeal for studies with the voice 
of a prophet. In spite of obvious exaggerations and prejudices his 
great work, De Ja sainteté et des devoirs de la vie monastique (1683), 


sounds a note that is clearly traditional. 
+ * * 















Guéranger’s Reform 


To Dom Prosper Guéranger (1805-1875) we owe the restoration 
of Benedictine life in France after the great Revolution. The first 
abbot of Solesmes began his work with no knowledge of monastic 
life beyond what he had found in books. Despite a thousand diffi- 
culties, he chose by instinct all that belonged to the period of the 
high Middle Ages rather than to the days of Saint Vanne and 
Saint Maur. It must be confessed that his principles and his 
thoughts are not free from romanticism: he was a man of his times. 
But they contained a seed that has not ceased to flower and bear 
fruit: a love for Christian antiquity, a deep understanding of the 
liturgy, a desire for perfect purity in the pursuit of the monastic 
ideal. 

Dom Guéranger greatly influenced the black monks. This 
influence is still felt today. Thanks to him they are recognized 
as the champions of the modern liturgical movement. Because of 
him, consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, they have 
been forced to weigh their own vocation, to recognize its inalien- 
able greatness. In different ways and from different points of view 
the works of Dom Maur Wolter, of Dom Delatte, of Dom Marmion, 
of Dom Butler, of Dom Herwegen, of Dom Stolz, of Dom Vanden- 
broucke, of Father Bouyer (of the Oratory), of Dom Steidle—only 
to name the most important writers — reveal this interest in Bene- 
dictine sources and a deepening study of Saint Benedict’s program. 
(Continued on page 51) 



























The Religious Community and the Necessity 
for Common Action 


Dom Jean de Feligonde, O.S.B. 


BEGIN WITH, I could wish — you must forgive me, it 
is the parish priest speaking — I could wish, Sisters,* that 
you might understand better and better, how great the im- 
portance of the parish is from the dogmatic point of view, so that 
you might integrate yourselves into it more and more. I was say- 
ing just now that it is essential for a Christian to live in a com- 
munity. You will answer very correctly; but we do live in a com- 
munity in our religious family, so we do realize our Lord’s desire. 
But, now pay attention! St. Paul tells us that in the Body of 
Christ which is his Church, there is more than just one member, 
or one only category of members, there are different members as 
there are different functions. The Church is not entirely made 
up of nuns! The parish, on the contrary, is really an image on a 
smaller scale of the great Church of God, for it contains people of 
all ranks, of all ages and sexes. It is the Church of God, brought 
within reach of our hand. And as that is a true community, a 
true Church in miniature, the parish priest has been given as lieuten- 
ant of the Bishop, ‘ordinary jurisdiction’, which makes him the real 
father of this community, for it makes personal ties between him 
and his flock, ties that go with him wherever he may go. It is 
also in this community, in this initial cell, that we find the Church 
of Christ with all its blood vessels, that is to say: with its seven 
sacraments. I could say a great deal about the parish, for I be- 
lieve in it, you see. I think that if the Church is to be very fervent 
and triumphant, we must make all our parishes into real com- 
munities united by the ties of real brotherhood. 

I should also like this revival of the parish that is going on be- 
fore our eyes, to persuade nuns to integrate themselves more fully 
into their parish. 

Ought we then to set all our nuns to parish work, even the con- 
templatives and the recluses? Yes and no! Certainly there will 


* This article is an excerpt from Part III, Chapter 11 of Communal Life in the Religious Life 
Series, vol. VIII, London: Blackfriars Publications, 1957, and is here reprinted with per- 
mission of Blackfriars and the Newman Press. Much of the chapter describes the interesting 
work of the Benedictine community at L’Hay-les-Roses, established in the suburbs of Paris 
about ten years ago. 
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be no question of running round the parish for these, but they will 
be asked to take into their prayers all the worries and all the souls 
of the parish, which supposes that they will at least be kept in- 
formed of what is going on there. They may even be asked to 
accept as their own the law of the leaven and of the Incarnation, by 
giving the example of their evangelical life, which assumes that 
they do not live too far outside the world about them. In some 
of our monasteries there exists a fear of the intrusion of the world 
which has nothing evangelical about it, and resembles instead a 
dread of being disturbed. St. Benedict does not wish his monks 
to run about the world outside, but he certainly wants his monas- 
teries to shine and radiate, and he did not hesitate, St. Gregory tells 
us, to try by incessant preaching to bring the peoples who lived in 
his neighborhood to the faith (Dialogue of St. Gregory, Bk. II, 
ch. 8). It was certainly by the evangelical radiation of their monas- 
teries that the monks christianized Europe, and the Holy Father’s 
directive to contemplative orders for the Marial year point definite- 
ly towards radiation by charity. 


God Acts through Secondary Causes 


Here we must give a warning about a kind of “supernatural 
occasionalism”. Many would like to withdraw to the mountains 
so as not to soil themselves by contact with the mud of the world, 
leaving the saving of it to God. We know that occasionalism is 
false in the natural order: God acts through secondary causes. As 
the supernatural only elevates nature, yet cannot do without it, 
so in the supernatural order also; God, except in cases of miracle 
(and we may not tempt God) will act through the intermediary 
of secondary causes, but of super-naturalized, elevated secondary 
causes, which will be in his own hand. Christ sanctioned this law 
by his Incarnation, he sanctioned it when He said: “Pray God” — 
not to get the harvest in himself, but to send harvesters; he sanc- 
tioned it also when he did not hesitate at Peter’s request to inter- 
rupt his prayer and contemplation to go and evangelize the cities 
round about, for “it is for this that I have come” (Mark I, 35-9). 
The unhappiness, the meanness and the pettiness that are some- 
times to be found (we are obliged to admit this) in certain con- 
vents and monasteries, as well as a want of balance, surely pro- 
ceed from groups of men and women closing in upon themselves, 
for evidently the faults belonging to their sex will be multiplied 
by the number of people composing the group. We must be care- 
ful, for although the contemplative vocation is certainly of authen- 
tic origin in the Church, and although moral separation from the 
world is required by the Gospel, we may not on that account op- 
pose the Christian law of “life in the Church”, that is: in the Body 
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of Christ with its many members. Those who withdraw too far 
from it, end by losing the Spirit itself of the Gospel, which can 
animate no other body but this (Cf. Homilies of St. Augustine). 
But I am speaking to active nuns. If you go back to the origins 
of the religious life, you will see that you descend in a direct line 
from the first virgins consecrated to God. For the functions you 
now fulfil were at first actually functions of the Christian communi- 
ty. You know of course that hospices, orphanages and all charit- 
able institutions were originally looked after by the Bishop, that 
is by the community. The following passage from Hilpisch’s 
History of Monasticism deals very strikingly with the role of virgins 
in the primitive Church: they were the servants of the community, 
delegates of the community in social service: 
They (the virgins) did not form a guild, they did not live on the fringe 
of society, still less on the fringe of Christian society. The idea of the 
solidarity and unity of the Mystical Body was so rooted in the Chris- 
tian society of that time, that separation from the community would 
have seemed something unheard-of. Added to that, the saintly life led 
by the early Christians would not in any way have justified such a 
separation. 


And he adds: 
Without leaving the bosom of their families, they (the virgins) have 
special relations with the Christian Community and with the Bishop. 
The Bishop watches over them and in case of necessity receives them 
into his house. They are at the service of the Christian community, 
see to the instruction of the ignorant, the care of the poor and help 
with the minor details of divine worship. In saying this we have 
pointed out the specific characteristic of primitive ascetic life: imita- 
tion of Christ. The perfect life took no other form than that of special 
service of the Christian community. To make a gift of one’s fortune 
to the Church was the same as using it for the advantage of the com- 
munity; renouncing marriage meant being more free to serve the Church. 


Hilpisch seems to think that the withdrawal of the virgins from 
the world was due to a lessening of fervour in the Christian com- 
munity; but perhaps one might also wonder whether this lessening 
of fervour had not taken place because the community no longer 
had all the time before its eyes, so to speak, the Gospel lived in 
all its requirements, i.e. the lives of those souls entirely dedicated 
to God and to the service of his Church. Thanks to you, however, 
this example may still confront our present-day Christians. It is 
an example all the more impressive that it is spectacular, since in 
obedience to this law of the community, you have regrouped your- 
selves from within, so as the better to live up to your ideal, and 
live the spirit of the Gospel in all its purity. To bear more fully 
this witness that the world expects of you, let your communities 
be not only animated by an authentically evangelical spirit, but 
remain also in close contact with the Christian community... you 
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will find it a stimulus; as I said just now: when we know that our 
Christians have their slackness, which changes according to our 
own fervour or tepidity. 

You will tell me that you are not devoted to the sick, the 
children and the old people of this parish only, but to those of many 
other parishes. .. I answer: so much the better, for as delegates of 
the parish community you can be a means of preventing it from 
closing upon itself, and help it on the contrary to be open to other 
communities and to practice the law according to which he who 
has must let others profit by them, for this law applies as much to 
communities as to individuals. 

Perhaps you will ask me: “What must we do to integrate our- 
selves more fully into the parish community?” ... My first answer 
is: there is the oneness of worship. I have already said that it 
permits us to become conscious of the communion that should exist 
among us all. You know how this union was insisted upon all 
through the first Christian centuries. A priest was forbidden un- 
der pain of excommunication to celebrate Mass in his church while 
the Bishop was officiating at the cathedral. Everyone, all the 
suburbicarian parishes, all the parishes of the different titles at 
Rome or Alexandria, had to assist at the Mass of the Head of the 
community, the Bishop; a simple priest was obliged to say his Mass 
very early and with closed doors, for the community might not be 
separated or made unsocial. It had to become conscious of its 
oneness around the same altar. It was likewise forbidden to ad- 
mit to Mass a parishioner from another parish without a letter of 
recommendation from his parish priest. Penalty: excommunica- 
tion! (Cf. Council of Antioch in 340; Councils of Carthage in 390 
and 391; Council of Nantes, ninth century; of Cognac, 1258; of 
Prague, 1355; of Arles, 1250; etc.) They made no bones about it 
in those days! This oneness of worship has degenerated, and it 
has been to some extent the fault of us religious. From the thir- 
teenth century onwards there were the mendicant Orders. Their 
poverty and fervour were in striking contrast with the relaxation of 
the clergy in those days. In their chapels the Offices were finer, 
the sermons more instructive, so that the faithful began to desert 
the parish churches for them. Councils fought this tendency with 
all their energy. Leo X was the first to give people permission in 
1517 to hear Mass on Sundays in the chapels of the mendicant 
Orders. The breach was now open. Pius V granted the same author- 
ization in 1567 for the chapels of the Friars Preachers, and Clement 
VIII in 1592 granted the same privilege to the Jesuits. All this 
however did not prevent the Council of Sens in 1528 from excom- 
municating anyone who continued to hear Mass elsewhere than in 
his own parish, after he had received three warnings. The Coun- 
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cils of Tours and of Bordeaux (1583) act in the same way, and an- 
other Council held in 1624 in the same ecclesiastical province of 
Bordeaux excommunicated ipso facto any preacher who dared to 
teach the contrary. 

The new Canon Law has suppressed the last vestige of this legis- 
lation, the obligation of making our Easter duties in our own 
parish. The obligation of hearing Mass on Sunday may be ful- 
filled in a church or even a semi-public oratory, i.e. open to a con- 
gregation. Thus we need not be surprised to see our religion be- 
coming more and more an individual concern. Our people, left 
with no connection with others, no longer feel conscious of belong- 
ing to a community and it is hardly surprising that each one thinks 
he may practice his own special brand of religion regardless of 
his neighbor. 


“Catholic” Spirituality Is One 


What conclusion is to be drawn from all this? That it is all 
very well for you to have your own chapels, it makes life easier for 
you, but you should, at least from time to time, try to take part in 
the parish services, for the parish remains the centre, the cell of the 
Church. There the Mystical Body of Christ is represented in 
which all the different elements should fuse into a sacred harmony. 

I should also like you to have, with a view to integrating your- 
selves more fully into the parish, a certain oneness of spirituality as 
a common denominator. Let me explain my meaning: I do not want 
to supress all difference in spirituality for this is willed by God, 
it is the work of the Holy Ghost and it is required by the diversity 
of grace and of temperaments. I should simply wish for the sake 
of unity to see a common background behind all the variety of the 
tapestry, and by this I mean that “Catholic” spirituality, the com- 
mon spirituality of the Church, watered from two equally Cath- 
olic springs, Holy Writ and the Liturgy. For want of this com- 
mon basis, we risk bumping into huge difficulties, and souls may get 
an impression of discomfort, of lack of breathing-space, or even 
think we are preaching two religions: one at the parish church and 
the other at the convent. That leads to waste of time, and even 
worse: overlapping. Notice that we have no right to impose a 
special spirituality, for instance a Benedictine spirituality, on any 
soul — even if such a spirituality really existed apart from the 
spirituality common to the whole Church — for that is, I repeat, 
an affair of temperament and of special direction from the Holy 
Ghost. We are obliged to preach the spirituality common to the 
whole Church, a teaching nourished on the one hand by Holy Writ 
which is the Word of God addressed to all, and on the other hand 
by the Liturgy which is the collective prayer of the whole Church. 
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I have nothing but praise for the great effort at deeper study 
of Scripture and of Liturgy which has begun in many communities, 
and I should like to see it spread to all Congregations without ex- 
ception. I also rejoice to see that the recital in common of certain 
privately inspired prayers is being replaced in some communities 
by the recitation of part of Divine Office. There could be no bet- 
ter way of incorporating oneself in the prayer of the Church. You 
say you are obliged to say prayers? Why then not say the same 
prayers as we do? Why not say prayers inspired by God and 
systematically arranged by the Church? Why not even say them 
in English, if you cannot otherwise understand them and join in 
them so as to live them better? Msgr. Renard recently gave that 
advice to the Benedictines of Ste-Geneviéve-des-Bois: “Say the 
Psalms in your own tongue, if you understand them better so. 
And if any of you hesitate to ask that permission, alleging that Latin 
is the language of the Church, let me sinply ask you: ‘Is it better 
to join in the prayers of the Church with the words one says, or 
on the contrary with the thoughts and feelings these words express?” 
If you do not understand, you cannot join in the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and your communion with the prayer of the Church will re- 
main verbal, exterior. Can it even be called communion in prayer?” 


Integrate into the Parish Community 


Just two more words, words of advice, if you will allow me to 
give it, to help you to integrate yourselves even more deeply in 
the parish community. First: study psychology i in your convent. 
There are psychological laws which are just as determinative as 
physical laws, and both are expressions of God’s will that ought 
not to be disregarded. Thanks be to goodness, they are now teach- 
ing us more about these laws of nature and supernatural psychology 
at the seminary and we are trying to take account of them in our 
parish work. But if the Sister working with us knows nothing of 
them, she risks rowing against the current and achieving nothing. 
I am thinking of a certain Catechism class where, with a great deal 
of trouble, I had succeeded in inducing the children to be deeply 
recollected for a while. . . for there is a certain technique in persu- 
ading people to recollection and prayer, just as there is a technique 
for getting them to reflect, use their imagination, etc. And just 
at the critical moment the Sister makes a remark that upsets every- 
one!... The study of psychology will also bring you to a better 
understanding of the people you are trying to help while at the 
same time, by teaching you to know yourself better, it will help 
you to banish from our convent communities certain pettinesses 
and absurdities, narrowmindedness, etc., which tend to make the 
religious life ridiculous in the eyes of the world, whereas on the 
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contrary it should reveal the splendour of vision in these men and 
women who claim to live the Gospel in its entirety. You will see 
that these faults are actually the defects of the feminine quality 
which is called: attention to detail, and it will therefore be easier 
for you to avoid them. A last word! To be the better able to 
make yourself part of the parish and especially to be the better 
able to get the young people going, do not be afraid to seek the help 
of lay people — especially girls — in your work and I mean young 
girls, not just spinsters... As I said, @ propos of our militants, 
common action is a splendid way of grouping them about our com- 
munities and so communicating to them some of the intensity of 
spirit with which we should live our Christian lives. But there is 
yet another reason: there is an age, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, some- 
times earlier, at which girls go through a crisis with regard to 
authority. It will be enough for you to give an order, for them 
to find it ridiculous and unendurable... The only way to work 
on them is by exciting their admiration: in fact they want some- 
one about whom they can say: “I would like to be like her!” For- 
give me for saying so, Sisters, but most of our girls do not want to 
be “like the Sisters”, because they have a different ideal in view 
and want to go in quite another direction. They will even resist 
the moral ascendency that a Sister might have over them, for fear 
of “turning out badly!” You can see how regrettable it would be 
if, at that very moment, there is no one there to represent the 
Christian ideal, the Christian spirit, but “the Sister”. On the con- 
trary, you must secure as collaborators some real “girls” of an age 
to have passed this crisis. Through this or that “leader” who will 
be supported and encouraged by you, you will be able to pass on 
to these children all the supernatural resources you have accumul- 
ated. Obviously that will necessitate a certain amount of renunci- 
ation on your part, but nothing matters dum evangelisantur, as long 
as they are evangelized. We had a good deal of difficulty with 
our groups (feminine groups) until we adopted this system, in full 
agreement with the Sisters. Our girls of that age have not only 
made immense progress in the last two years as regards Christian 
behavior, but even as regards piety: they were discussing prayer 
the other day and one of them said: “One really prays when one is 
saying nothing.” She had evidently caught the meaning of recol- 
lectedness in prayer. That was brought about by the intermedi- 
ary and example of their girl “leader.” 

To sum up: the Christian who believes in the Blessed Trinity 
is essentially bound to live in a community — such a life will pre- 
serve him from the spirit of the world — and at the same time it 
will be his most effective weapon in conquering the world for Christ. 
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But to achieve that, Christians must form a group that stands 
out by its difference from its surroundings; hence we must not be- 
stow those exterior signs of belonging to the Church, which are the 
Sacraments, without examining each case with logical severity and 
exactingness. Christians must become conscious of their oneness of 
worship so as to be able to live in constant spiritual and material 
mutual helpfulness, understanding that they are interdependent in 
good as well as in evil. Lastly, if the Christian community is to 
accept all these demands, it needs to be animated by the Spirit 
of Truth and Charity, the Spirit of Christ and in a word, the Spirit 
of the Gospel. 

Moreover, to keep this Spirit alive in the parish, there will be 
at its heart the priestly community, aided by the religious com- 
munities, forming a nucleus from which the Spirit will radiate. 
These communities will accept the demands of the Gospel, as far as 
and including the counsels. By divine praise they will maintain the 
enthusiasm and fervour that will make it possible to practice any 
austerity joyfully, and they will endeavour to give an example of 
the life of a perfect community in temporal as well as in spiritual 
things, while living in the closest possible solidarity with the Chris- 
tian community to the service of which they are dedicated. 

Hence, Sisters, we must never forget that the witness we have 
to bear, the apostleship we have to exercise, is above all the fervour 
of our community life. Everyone who draws near us should feel 
that our houses are islands of superhuman, supernatural charity, 
the members of which are welded together in prayer about the same 
altar, welded by a common spirituality and spiritual efforts, as well 
as by a common apostolic work. 








St. Mechtild of Hackeborn 


Gordon Bodenwein 


T HAS BEEN SAID OF ST. MECHTILD that she possessed 
i all the virtues of the religious life. This is easy to believe, 
because dedicated, as she was, from earliest childhood to the 
pursuit of holiness, her natural qualities of goodness were developed 
gradually to perfection. She was amiable and cheerful by nature, 
not suspicious nor mean-spirited, generous, not self-centered nor 
self-willed, diligent, never idling nor taken up with trifles, and assi- 
duously given to prayer. This is the basis on which was fashioned 
her singular sanctity. 

Certain confusions, at the beginning, are to be avoided in regard 
to St. Mechtild. For there are two Mechtilds, the second one 
eventually arriving to live in the same place as the first. And there 
are two Gertrudes, both renowned and both members of the same 
community at the same time. The Mechtild with whom we are 
concerned was born of the noble family Hackeborn near Halber- 
stadt and at the age of seven entered the alumnate of the Benedic- 
tine monastery of Rodarsdorf in the vicinity of her home. She had 
a sister named Gertrude who was then a member of this com- 
munity nine years older than herself and at that date sixteen years 
of age. Later on there entered the convent another Gertrude who 
was destined to become St. Gertrude the Great. It is necessary, 
then, to distinguish between the sister of Mechtild who at the age 
of nineteen became the Abbess Gertrude, mentioned in Mechtild’s 
Revelations, and St. Gertrude the Great who was a confidante and 
pupil of Mechtild who wrote the account of Magdeburg (1207-1282), 
a holy Beguine, who took refuge from her enemies in the same con- 
vent where the others were and spent there the last twelve years 
of her life. She, also, enjoyed a great spiritual reputation, her 
Revelations appearing under the title of Lux fluens divinitatis. 

The chronological dates that have to be kept in mind in regard 
to St. Mechtild are as follows: She was born in the year 1241. 
She entered the convent school in 1248. Gertrude, her sister, be- 
came abbess in 1251 and in 1258 founded the monastery at Helfta, 
near Eisleben, Saxony, and Mechtild was one of the nuns that 
went there with her. At this convent she who was to become St. 
Gertrude the Great presented herself as a child of five, in 1261, 
when Mechtild was twenty years old. In 1291 Mechtild was taken 
gravely ill and was unable to attend the funeral of her sister, the 
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Abbess Gertrude, who died that year, Mechtild being then fifty 
years of age. St. Mechtild died November 19, 1298, at the age of 
fifty-seven. 

St. Mechtild owed her formation to her sister, the Abbess Ger- 
trude, who was a woman of staunch character and of great virtue. 
It is recorded of her that she saw to it that her nuns were educated 
in the liberal arts and that she insisted on the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture. She herself never wrote anything, received no revelations, 
has not been canonized, but was, nonetheless, a saintly and en- 
lightened person. She may be said to have been in her life and la- 
bors an excellent example of Benedictine spirituality and her 
record is still to be read, in part, in the account credited to her 
sister, St. Mechtild, and written down by St. Gertrude the Great 
as well as in the first chapter of the fifth book of St. Gertrude’s own 
Ambassador. So alike are the two accounts of the abbess’ virtues, 
her last illness and her death that they are evidently written by 
the same hand. As is related in the first chapter of part six of 
St. Mechtild’s book, the Abbess Gertrude: “In everything was tru- 
ly great and in her own conduct and in her rule of the community 
was so worthy of praise, that I dare say that there has not been one 
similar, nor will there be again.” 

What was particularly remarkable about St. Mechtild was her 
entire devotion to God. She never wavered; she never turned 
aside. Being appointed mistress of the choir, as well as head- 
mistress of the school, she passed her life in that most important 
post and brought to the singing of the Divine Office all the ardor 
of her devotion and her unique desire to give praise. When with 
but five words, as it was told her on one occasion, it was possible 
to praise the Most Holy Trinity, “most sweet, most noble, bright, 
tranquil and ineffable,” how inexhaustible must have been for her 
the resources of the Opus Dei! She was known in her convent as 
Domna Cantrix, not without reason when, after her death, her Book 
of Special Grace became known elsewhere, did Boccaccio in Florence 
call it Za Laude di Dona Matelda. 

It is possible that these especial vibrations, this aptitude for 
song, made St. Mechtild more than ordinarily susceptible to suffer- 
ing — in any case she was constantly the victim of unbearable head- 
aches and her holy biographer writes of her: “So tormented was she 
continually by infirmities and pains that we may well count her 
among the martyrs.’” Whatever of over-emphasis there may be in 
this statement, at least it is true that St. Mechtild responded with 
keen reactions to events around about her. Once, for example, 
when she heard from afar of the mad revelings of the mob during 
carnival time, she was moved to do penance for the offenses offered 
to God and not having a thorn bush handy, after the classical 
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examples, she filled her bed with broken glass and rolled thereon. 
So moved did she become at the reading of the Passion during Lent 
that she oftentimes broke down and wept. Sometimes, when it 
was her turn to read the Gospel accounts in choir, it is related that 
she was so overcome with emotion at what she was reading that she 
could not continue, sometimes she fainted, sometimes she ended in 
an ecstasy. More than once when there was being expounded 
some particular mystery of the faith Mechtild would be so affected 
interiorly that her face and hands were seen to become the color 
of a cooked crab — so says the graphic story — and her sisters in 
religion thought that she might thus have spiritually shed her blood 
for Christ. 

Be that as it may, it can more realistically be noted that the 
greatest sin she could recall having committed in her childhood was 
that once she said she saw a robber in the courtyard when there 
was no one there. What strange streak of imagination, what mis- 
placed sense of adventure, prompted this invention we are not told, 
but there is nothing, needless to say, toresemble it later on. In fact, 
so absorbed did St. Mechtild become, so turned inward, so intro- 
verted (save the word), such was her detachment, her abstraction 
or whatever one wishes to call it, that once when she was having 
dinner with some guests they put before her a dish of meat which 
they well know she was not supposed to eat and she ate it without 
heeding what it was. The guests, thereupon, were hugely amused, 
such was their infantile sense of humor. 

In these, and in many other points, St. Mechtild affords an apt 
study in religious psychology. She is of the same exalted school as 
Blessed Angela of Foligno, St. Catherine of Genoa, and St. Lutgarde 
of Aywieres. To them the secrets of mystical contemplation were 
an actuality. Their goal was the Beatific Vision; they followed 
the Lamb whithersoever He journeyed and enjoyed the heavenly 
espousals, finally, the measure of their reward here below. Theirs, 
briefly, was the experience of the Creator becoming intimately 
present to the created mind, which then, enlightened by special 
illumination, contemplated with unspeakable joy the divine essence. 

St. Mechtild suffered a dark night of the soul, to judge from 
the account, which was one of the worst of its kind. She had been 
seriously ill and her sister had just died when the great spiritual 
desolation came upon her. She had nowhere to turn, there was no 
solace to be had whatsoever, she felt herself utterly forsaken by 
the God in whom, for a lifetime, she had put her trust. So ter- 
rible was her anguish that she went about as though she were at 
her wits’ end and she cried aloud, so that the clamor of her lamenta- 
tions was heard throughout the house. This state of affairs endur- 
ed an entire week. At the end of that time the terrific agony passed 
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and St. Mechtild received those consolations of spiritual union of 
which there is no understanding. She spent hours then in a state 
of ecstasy, as one asleep, immobile. And when she came out of 
her rapture, so intense was her boundless rejoicing that she went 
around telling everyone in a loud voice all about it, informing the 
nuns and even the guests of the convent of the wonders she had 
known. What happened, meantime, to the peace and tranquillity 
of that holy place, to the accustomed lesser and greater silences 
and to recollection and the spirit of prayer, is left to the imagination. 

It but remains to say of the personal prerogatives of St. Mechtild 
that she possessed the gift of counsel and the gift of prophecy to a 
remarkably high degree. 

In the matter of the content of the Revelations it might be 
thought that in places it seems somewhat too effusive, too full of 
allegorical passages. But this sort of symbolism was very much in 
the style of the period. It was quite in keeping with the sentiment 
of the time to picture five doors, four rays, four unguents, seven 
maids-in-waiting or a ring with seven precious stones as means to 
interpret one aspect and another of the divine mysteries. As for 
the doctrines of faith set forth by St. Mechtild, they have been 
judged worthy of a St. Augustine and are said to resemble in their 
exposition the later writings of St. Teresa. At any rate, the Book 
of Special Grace was very popular in its own day and the praises 
contained in chapter nineteen of part one, “praise, adoration, mag- 
nificence, glory and benediction I give thee,” were sung by the 
people in the churches at home and abroad at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century and for many years thereafter. 

It seems natural enough today in considering St. Mechtild’s 
metaphors to wonder what this modern age would have made of 
such subjects as two rays of light from the heart of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the five pearls of great price, or the five sighs before sleeping 
which carried with them the promise to those who properly exhaled 
them that, “I will fulfill in my divine truth all their desires.”” (Or 
the recitation of five thousand, four hundred and sixty Our Fathers 
with a promise of salvation.) How many second Mondays or third 
Thursdays might have been made of these things, how many 
saccharine prayers composed, how many lurid picture cards printed, 
had a certain kind of religious mind had a chance at them, there is 
no telling! Devout thanks may humbly be offered that St. Mech- 
tild lived when she did. The saint is, of course, well known as an 
apostle of devotion to the Sacred Heart and her fervent expressions 
and experiences, including her intimate death-bed scene, may be 
cited as proof of her love and dedication under this human aspect. 

For one of her symbolic figures St. Mechtild may be considered 
justly famous. In chapter thirteen of the first part of her book is 
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found the seven storey mountain, of stupendous size, stretching 
from east to west, with seven fountains. The symbolism is well 
known and needs no elaboration. It was adopted by Dante in his 
Divina Commedia (‘‘Purgatorio,” canto 27) where the poet hears a 
melodious voice saying: Venite, benedicti Patris mei and there ap- 
pears, a little later, on the opposite bank of the river, the gracious 
figure of Dona Matelda whom Beatrice bids him to entreat that 
she may teach him secrets greater even than those given Virgil 
to penetrate. 

One point of controversy touching the status of St. Mechtild 
must be mentioned. Was she a Cistercian or was she a Benedic- 
tine? The argument runs somewhat as follows. It is a fact that 
during the thirteenth century, the period in which St. Mechtild 
lived, the convent of Helfta was known as Cistercian. All the 
existing documents so denominate it, save one. Furthermore, the 
Abbess Gertrude always took pains to designate herself as belong- 
ing to the Cistercian Order. That is one side, more or less, of the 
argument. That St. Mechtild wrote a chapter about St. Bernard 
in which she apparently identified this great saint with the Bene- 
dictine Order (which would appear to be in accord with Cistercian 
tradition) adds little real weight to the argument, one way or the 
other. However, on the other side, it is a fact that canonically the 
convent of Helfta never belonged to the Cistercian Order. The 
juridical situation of the Cistercian houses, in regard to govern- 
ment, organization, visitation, etc., in those years is well known and 
Helfta never was aligned in that manner. Moreover, in the next 
century the appellation of Cistercian disappeared in regard to this 
convent, especially in communications with the Holy See, so that 
it may be said that since Helfta never depended in its jurisdiction 
upon the superiors of Citeaux, it never was canonically Cistercian. 
Perhaps current legislation prevented this from taking place, but 
the explanation of this confusion probably lies in the popularity 
at that particular moment of things Cistercian, of the great reform, 
and the desire to adhere to this brilliant movement brought about 
at Helfta the adoption of the name with, no doubt, some of the Cis- 
tercian usages. When the excitement subsided and a more normal 
tempo prevailed, the old name of Benedictine rightfully reasserted 
itself with its customary regulations. 

It is recorded that on the day on which St. Mechtild passed to 
her reward, by the goodness of the Almighty no Christian soul 
throughout all the world fell into hell; for the sinners who died that 
day enjoyed the grace of repentance through the merits of this 
saint, and those who were so entirely perverse and hard-hearted as 
to be unable to follow an impulse of grace, by the Divine Will had 
their deaths put off to some other time, so that their dire punish- 
ment would not mar the brightness of that happy day. 














Classroom Electron 
Clifford J. Laube 
“_ IS A STORY of a new type of school. It is also a 


story of a step forward in education. This new type of 

school, which shall be referred to here as Classroom Electron, 
is one which uses tape-recorded lessons as a basic and integral part 
of the teaching process. It also uses an “intercom” system between 
teacher and pupil. It provides two architectural patterns, Class- 
room I and Classroom II. It meets squarely the formidable two- 
prong problem of the teacher shortage and the crowded classroom. 
For the teacher shortage, it multiplies the teacher’s powers. For 
the crowded classroom, it provides simultaneous individualized in- 
struction. This instruction is suited to the individual in the pre- 
sentation of its subject matter, in its recitation methods, and in 
its system of measuring results. 

Classroom Electron I is designed to individualize instruction by 
making possible multiple simultaneous teaching. Through the 
harnessing of the electron at the teacher’s desk, the instructor is 
able to conduct classes on three different levels of student ability 
in a single classroom operation. Students in each of three groups— 
slow, average, and bright — receive simultaneously from pre-re- 
corded tapes the quota of learning best suited to their own powers 
of assimilation. All this takes place as normal classroom procedure. 
The teachers’ desks and the students’ desks are wired for sound. 

In the pilot school at St. Scholastica Academy, Covington, 
Louisiana, the students in Classroom Electron I sit at comfortable 
desks, each equipped with a set of headphones. The headsets are 
plugged into jacks ingeniously set in the flooring. Conduits con- 
veying the circuit to and from the teacher’s desk are completely 
concealed. At a signal the headsets may be quickly removed. 
There is no clumsy apparatus to get in the way of either pupil or 
teacher. 

The teacher’s desk marks a departure as radical as the evolu- 
tion of the old kitchen stove into the modern electric range. More 
accurately called a console, it combines desk-like utility and effici- 
ency with the mechanical aspects of a multiple control-panel and 
tape players. 

At the turn of a dial, tape-recorded lessons from four play-back 
units — two at the teacher’s right and two at the left — may be 
“piped” to different sections of a class simultaneously. Lessons on 
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the tapes are graded to three levels of learning. The fourth machine 
acts as a “spare” and may be used in any capacity — for the stu- 
dent absent yesterday, or the very slow, or the very fast. On the 
control-panel, directly in front of teacher, are 42 toggle switches, 
each linked to a separate desk. By setting the dials and switches 
accordingly, the teacher may direct any lessons, or lesson-repeti- 
tion, to a particular pupil or group of pupils. 

Thus in a single operation, four lessons may be tracked to the 
designated targets. If the instructor wishes to monitor the entire 
group, he presides at the console, where fitted with his own head- 
set and microphone, he checks from time to time the progress of 
any of the recorded lessons. He notes the degree of concentration 
on the part of the pupils. He aids a student obviously having some 
difficulty on that pupil’s “own private line” without interrupting 
the others. Students straying from attention may, at the flick of 
a lever, be quietly admonished and brought back on to the study- 


beam 
Concentrated and Directed Learning 


If an instructor wishes to teach one portion of his class while 
the rest are on tape, he sets the dials of his “electronic assistants” 
to instruct various segments of the tape-group while he personally 
instructs the remaining pupils. By this means he may reduce to 
one-half or less the number he is teaching. By alternating his 
personal attention between the groups, he may meet his entire class 
in small units without any loss of concentrated and directed learning. 

Classroom Electron II is designed to individualize instruction 
by increasing the length of time that a pupil can recite. Several 
remarkable innovations distinguish this room. One is the provision 
of sound-proof, air-conditioned private study-booths along the walls 
with desks also available in the middle. The teacher’s console at 
one end of the room is elaborated to provide a pupils’ annunciator 
system as well as a two-way communication between pupil and 
teacher. The desk-console is equipped to send into each study- 
booth, three-channel tape teaching as well as broadcasts from radio 
or lessons from record players. 

If in teaching reading, speech, or singing, the instructor wishes 
to hear the group perform individually, he will send all the stu- 
dents into the booths and take his place at the teacher’s console. 
Here he acts as a kind of omnipresent auditor, able to listen to any 
student at any time. Since the pupil does not know when his in- 
structor is hearing him, he performs throughout the entire period 
as carefully as if the teacher were physically present. 

To check the performance or progress of a student, all the teach- 
er has to do is to flick the lever linking his earphone to the booth 
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occupied by the pupil. By a reverse process, the pupil can signal 
the teacher if he wishes clarification or other help. By the mere 
pressing of a button in his booth he can flash his light at the teach- 
er’s panel. Any discussion which ensues is strictly between the 
teacher and the pupil seeking assistance. No one else is party to 
the conversation. 

Lining the two longest sides of Classroom Electron II at Coving- 
ton are thirty-two study-booths — sixteen to a side. Each is 
equipped with modern lighting, a chair or chairs, a writing shelf, 
movable earphones, and an intercom speaker. The booths are 
sufficiently wide to accommodate two students for instances in which 
mutual help is desirable. Students profit from paired recitations 
in the study of spelling or while conversing in a foreign language. 
Although teachers have long recognized the value of such help, it 
has hitherto been difficult to allow such interchange of aid because 
of the difficulty of proper supervision. Here again the intercom 
system works advantageously to bring the teacher’s approving voice 
to diligent students. 

The two-way communication works to double advantage. In- 
stead of supervising recitation, the teacher may wish to send the 
students into the booths for such purposes as original research, 
ventures into creative expression, or review assignments. After 
preliminary briefing on special points or areas to be covered, the 
teacher will preside at the console to help students over successive 
hurdles. With each student at his own headset, no distasteful dis- 
tinctions are drawn as to inferior, average, or superior students. 
Each takes a joy in experiencing optimum production at his own 
capacities. The retarded student is not embarrassed, since only 
the teacher knows what he is doing and how he is doing it. 

There are two sides to the story of the booth room: the booths 
themselves and the central section of the room where the instructor 
may teach a small group. Instead of monitoring the entire num- 
ber from the console, the teacher may send the majority of his stu- 
dents into the booths and teach the remainder in the open space. 
His mind is at ease concerning the pupils in the booths, since he 
knows that they are concentrating on one of the multiple types of 
instruction which they are receiving from the console. He and the 
few students in front of him are freed from the distractions and the 
tensions of a large group. Pupils receiving personal help are de- 
lighted with this opportunity to have the teacher for themselves. 
On the other hand each student in the booths is equally happy in 
what he terms “his own private office.” 

So fresh and daring an approach to the complexities of modern 
teaching owes its inspiration to the practical idealism of Sister Mary 
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Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., of Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

Nine years ago Sister Mary Theresa was sent to St. Scholastica 
Academy, Covington, Louisiana, where she found an ideal proving 
ground for new ideas. As principal of a boarding school for girls 
from primary grades through high school and boys through the 
primary grades, Sister was continually prodded in her endeavor. 
Parents, anxious for a way out of the crowded school situation with 
its inevitable keep-in-step-or-be-left-behind pattern of instruction, 
were continually pleading for special help for their children. 

What impressed Sister Mary Theresa most profoundly was the 
disparity between the abundance of electronic aids for commercial 
purposes as contrasted with their scarcity in education. It was 
the feeling that small pupils were being slighted in their American 
technological heritage that caused her and her staff to bring elec- 
tronic methods to the elementary grades. Familiar with the 
methods of “Language Laboratory” in graduate circles, wherein 
tapes are used to teach foreign languages, they adapted the tape 
method to the subject matter of the elementary and high school 
curriculum. Since the room in which circuits were sending instruc- 
tion to primary students could obviously not be called a “Language 
Laboratory,” it was called ‘“‘an electronic classroom.” 


Ultra-Modern Equipment for Efficiency 


The “Classroom Electron,” says Sister Mary Theresa, “resulted 
from the collaboration of an electronic technician and a faculty.” 
Five years ago the Benedictine Sisters asked Mr. Ray N. Toups, 
senior electronic engineer at Radio Station WWL of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, to produce an electronic classroom for ele- 
mentary students. So startling was the progress of the pupils, 
resulting from this new teaching aid, that the Sisters asked Mr. 
Toups to devise mobile units of electronic equipment that could 
be used in any classroom. The Sisters next asked for a communica- 
tion system which could interrupt the taped lesson for a student 
needing help, and which could do so in such a way as not to dis- 
tract the other members of the class. Mr. Toups complied with 
all these requests, giving gratuitously of his free hours, and finished 
in all no fewer than five successive models. 

Set up in a classroom of the academy, this early apparatus, al- 
though necessarily somewhat of an improvisation, is still in use. 
It paved the way for the sleek devices that were to follow. 

The school year 1956-57 saw many developments in Classroom 
Electron. With interest heightened by the progress of the students, 
need was felt for a pilot school with ultra-modern equipment, 
streamlined for efficiency, and sufficiently commodious to serve as 
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an open workshop for the rapidly-growing teacher-interest being 
focused upon electronic procedures. Somehow, with remarkable 
pluck and persistence, the Sisters were able to make the experi- 
mental unit a reality. It was dedicated last April. 

Half hidden by tall pines, pecan trees, and great live oaks draped 
with Spanish moss, is Our Lady of Wisdom Hall, described in News- 
week, June 24, 1957, as “the first structure in the history of American 
education to be specially designed and prewired for electronic teach- 
ing.” It is a steel-frame, one-story building, containing three 
spacious, well-lighted, air-conditioned classrooms, plus faculty 
quarters, storage rooms and other facilities. It accommodates ap- 
proximately one hundred students. Of the three classrooms, two 
are of the first type and one of the second type already described. 
Erected at a cost of $75,000, the school building required $15,000 
of this amount for purely electronic features. 

The year 1956-57 likewise saw the highest scholastic gains made 
by students enrolled for the full electronic course. Here are the re- 
sults based upon Metropolitan tests: Of 100 elementary grade 
pupils, only one did not average the ten-month gain expected for 
every subject. Twenty-five averaged a gain between one and 
two years; fifty-five averaged a gain between two and three years; 
eighteen, a gain between three and four years; and one surpassed 
the equivalent of four years’ gain as measured by standard norms. 

These startling results raise the question: Were the students of 
St. Scholastica a selected group? Sister Mary Theresa says that 
they were “run of mill youngsters.”’ Classified by usual standards, 
they would have been called average, with a normal sprinkling of 
bright and slow. ‘They were,” she adds, “quickly reshuffled and 
viewed as students working either on their capacity level or below 
it.” The regrouping came only after each student had taken the 
Metropolitan and Stanford batteries, with multiple measurements 
of mental ability. 

Concerning tape teaching, Sister Mary Theresa makes the fol- 
lowing observations: 

Tapes lend themselves to remedial teaching. They save the teacher 
endless repetition. The teacher’s voice brings careful explanations, 
illuminating illustrations, encouraging guidance. These remedial 
measures the teacher can present cheerfully — once. On tape she needs 


to present them only once. Re-playing serves only to emphasize 
her serenity. No tape yet has scolded or caused tension. 

Students, free from long-standing handicaps, quickly rejoin classes 
receiving advanced material. How does the teacher use his tripartite 
voice in this classroom situation? First, as if there were no tapes 
awaiting on the console below him, he presents as competently as pos- 
sible the subject matter of the day’s lesson. This portion of the class 
period fuses all members in common interest and endeavor. The tape 
teacher cannot be a one-text-book instructor, If he has made the 












tape himself, he has become a creative teacher only after long research. 
If he is using another’s tape, he must, of necessity, ascertain the part 
which the tape will play in the learning program. He is, in either 
case, a prepared teacher. 


Were there no gaps between the process of teaching and learning, 
the teacher might well stop with his own presentation. But instruc- 
tors know that there are gaps. They know at what point the poor 
student begins to bog down through inability to catch and retain the 
full explanation. They know when the accelerated student is strain- 
ing to zoom ahead. More particularly, they know the pitfalls of the 
ordinary student: the little warnings, the minor clarifications, the 
great challenge that the ‘average’ student must have to keep him ‘from 
being average. When the teacher reaches this point of the class, he 
ceases to have one voice and speaks with three. The tape period is 
the clinching interval, revealing the grappling-with-ideas interval on 
three levels. 


A tape lesson leads to sheer thinking. Unaccompanied by video, 
attended with simple worksheet, a tape brings the student into the 
realm of the abstract. It has a singular power to convey ideas, to 
correlate them, to show their relationships and interrelationships, and 
to stimulate new thoughts. The student is given time to ponder, 
compare, weigh. He projects himself into the picture and judges the 
merits of ideas in relationship to himself. 


The student is trained to give back what he has learned in terms 
of his own judgments and evaluations. He is taught to distinguish 
between fact, opinion, principles, and higher truths. With earphones 


set aside, the student ponders during an interval of silence. He re- 
views the subject matter, interprets and applies significant ideas, and 
marshalls his own beliefs for a period of discussion. 


This interval of mutual sharing is the spontaneous overflow of the 
students’ delight in their mutual acquisitions. Since everyone has 
made progress at his ability level, each has something to give and to 
receive. In place of irrevelent questions which sometimes mar a dis- 
oo period, the students’ remarks are likely to be pertinent and 

ecisive. 


Observers in the classroom Electron are amazed at the concentra- 
tion of the students. Cut off from distractions by earphones and en- 
trenched in a citadel of ideas, the pupil views his worksheet. This 
simple sheet requires a minimum of writing, perhaps only a check 
mark, but the student knows that it is fashioned to measure his under- 
standing and evaluation of his lesson. The completed worksheet is 
of double significance: For the student it holds a key to important 
ideas; for the teacher it aids in diagnosis of difficulties. Since the tape 
follows the student’s comprehension through each step, the first point 
at which the student fails to understand can be observed. A student is 
paced in his learning without strain. Should he find the matter too 
difficult, he has only to signal his teacher. The instructor may then 
either give him a simpler worksheet for the same tape or flick him to 
an easier tape and its accompanying worksheet. Students expect the 
tape to be sufficiently difficult to present a healthy challenge. They 
likewise know that they are not expected to sit through a period of dis- 
couragement or frustration, 
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Tapes lift from the teacher’s shoulders much of the burden of cor- 
recting papers, The worksheets are tape-directed and tape-recor- 
rected. Daily quizzes and teacher-made tests are given and corrected 
on tape. Workbooks accompanying textbooks can likewise be directed 
and corrected by the tape voice. 


Sister Mary Theresa’s summary of the theory of tape teaching 
indicates that the Classroom Electron yields cumulative gains. 
Educators, quick to perceive the stress of mass education began to 
take notice of what was happening in Covington. In the summer 
of 1957, the Fund for the Advancement of Education made possible 
a six weeks’s workshop for visiting teachers. The Ford grant 
brought to Our Lady of Wisdom Hall thirty-six teachers, supervisors, 
and consultants in the field of education. In addition to making 
first-hand study of Classroom Electron, the teachers gathered to 
collaborate in producing a three-channel curriculum of tapes. 
Copies of the tape lessons are being mutually shared by the par- 
ticipating schools in the year 1957-58. 


Workshop Develops a New Type of Test 


The curriculum of voices built at the workshop was shaped and 
reworked in consultant-teacher symposia. Under the impact of 
their mutual stimulation, the script writers brought their subject 
matter into a panoramic and meaningful perspective They im- 
parted to the lessons something of the vividness, animation, and 
immediacy which made their own reshaping of the work so satisfy- 
ing. The active interplay of ideas which formed a fascinating 
framework for these living lessons was instrumental in bringing 
forth a new type of testing material. 

Since the microphone can measure the finesse of a student’s 
answer as well as the stimulation of vitalized teaching, Classroom 
Electron offers a valuable tool for measuring the pupil’s full develop- 
ment in learning. The student can present his intellectual gains 
with many revealing aspects of his response to knowledge: spon- 
taneity, simplicity, continuity, and over all freshness of view. 

While the teachers greatly valued the use of standardized tests, 
they were eager for an additional means of measurement which 
would denote progress in the student’s reasoning powers. They 
accordingly agreed on the following plan: Daily to encourage con- 
tinuity of thought and development of the reasoning processes by 
special recognition given to “the related answer.” Frequently to 
record significant insights to subject matter reached by the student’s 
own powers of understanding. To provide the student practice in 
thinking by the use of mental calisthenics furnished on tape. To 
record each student’s responses to an intellectual challenge at six- 
week intervals in order to observe gains. 
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Sound is a powerful means by which tape can establish associ- 
ations. A student studying geography can hear the rush of Niagara 
Falls, become a part of the sun-up hilarity of Mardi Gras, catch 
the particular flavor of a New England town meeting and the brisk 
tones of Minnesota loggers. Tape can bring to the classroom the 
great statesmen who are currently guiding our nation’s destiny, 
can present a decision from the Supreme Court, share the weighty 
issues of the United Nations. This warm approach to the social 
sciences will bring the student into the actual tangled world of his 
day. He will see his civic responsibilities not in the vague tomor- 
row but in the vital now of human destiny. America with its song- 
birds, its chugging industries, its clear calls for freedom — all will 
offer exhilarating experience as well as rich inspiration for the 
student. A compilation of the living speech of great Americans 
is being introduced into the classroom under the title, “A Text- 
book of Living Voices.” 

As a multiple laboratory assistant, Classroom Electron awaits 
the science teacher. Tapes have a special ability in carrying the 
burden of difficult terminology. By presenting scientific word in 
context, the tape brings ready comprehension, together with suffi- 
cient associations to aid in retention. Tapes can brief the students 
in preparation for their laboratory experiments. They can like- 
wise up-grade the unprepared student by bringing him scientific 
| ackground that is self-contained in its essential explanations. 


As exploratory groups in the potentialities of tape teaching, 
are ten Classrooms Electron in several states. The teachers in 
these schools teach, test, and correspond with one another by tape. 
The project is supervised, in part, by tape. Some five hundred 
students respond to mental challenges at the microphone. Record- 
ings of these samplings of student thought are sent to Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, the coordinating center of 
tape teaching. Here trends in mental fuzziness are observed, and 
measures are recommended for improving the students’ speaking 
and thinking. In odd hours students send “round-robin” tapes of 
creative work to fellow tapesters in other participating schools. 


Is this one of the answers to America’s problems in education: 
to bring students to their capacities? 





Theology of Dress 


Rev. Roland Behrendt, O.S.B. 


himself. The universality of dress in the modern world 

makes us take dress for granted. Weseeit as an indispens- 
able protection from heat and cold. It has been made the object 
of adornment and fashion. But such utilitarian concepts do not 
exhaust the nature of dress. Dress, as do all things transitory, be- 
longs to the phenomenological order, yet it falls under that higher 
aspect of which Goethe speaks in the concluding line of Faust II, 
“All things transitory but as symbols are meant.” Like the his- 
tory of man himself, which is much more than a record of facts and 
events, the history of dress belongs to the spiritual or theological 
order. Only under these aspects will the true significance, the 
symbolism, the theological meaning of dress be revealed.’ 

The obvious purpose of dress is “‘to put on.”” Its apparent mean- 
ing is to cover the body, be it for reasons of protection, concealment, 
or appearances. In each case, dress is put on in order to make 
man different from what he was before. This change may be de- 
sirable because of physical needs arising from climate, weather, 
or extrinsic dangers. It may also effect one’s standing in the eyes 
of others serving as an aesthetic adornment or as a distinguishing 
mark. Dress may give expression to an idea indicating that one 
serves the state or holds some special office. When man is dressed, 
or dressed in a certain way, he becomes different from what he was 
before. Dress either results in a change as far as the man himself 
is concerned or aims at causing a change as far as the impressions 
of others are concerned. Dress is intimately connected with what 
man wants to be, to feel like, or to appear as in the sight of others. 
In short, dress is a manifestation. It manifests the nature of man. 
Hence, the primary interest in dress does not rest in what it is, but 
in that for which it stands. 

It is common knowledge that expressions such as “to dress,” 
“to put on,” and “to clothe” have applied and symbolic meaning. 
It is the applied meaning alone which will reveal both the theology 
of dress and the true nature of man. The New Testament presents 
the most patent usage of this symbolism when St. Paul speaks of 
Induere Christum, of “putting on Christ.” In fact, St. Paul coined 


Tri HISTORY OF HUMAN DRESS is the history of man 


1. Cf. Erik Peterson, ““Théologie des Kleides,” Benediktinische Monatschrift, XVI, 1934, 
and “La Théologie du vétement, ” Rhythmes du Monde, Lyon, France, No. 4, 1946. 
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this term in order to express one of the basic truths of the Christian 
religion. The exact formula Jmduere Christum occurs but twice in 
his Epistles, but a similar wording is used in various other contexts. 

In Galatians, chapter three, verse twenty-seven, he says: “For 
as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
Christ.” This verse is followed by the words: “For you are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” This phrase expresses the great truth of man’s 
rebirth as the transcendental realization of the age-old hope for 
delivery from the slavery of sin and Satan and for a closer union 
with God. It embodies justification. 

The same formula, found in Romans, chapter thirteen, verse 
fourteen, has to be understood in the wider context of verses eleven 
to fourteen: “It is now the hour for us to rise from sleep, because 
now our salvation is nearer than when we came to believe. The 
night is far advanced; the day is at hand. Let us therefore lay 
aside the works of darkness and put on the armour of light. Let 
us walk becomingly as in the day, not in revelry and drunkenness, 
not in debauchery and wantonness, not in strife and jealousy. But 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Here the phrase is used without 
direct reference to baptism but rather in an ethical or moral sense. 
It contains the epitome of perfection; it embodies the hope for 
sanctification. In either case, St. Paul’s formula is aimed at the 
very essence of Christian doctrine. 

Quite obviously, the 7nduere Christum stands in relation to the 
idea of putting on a garment. Clothes, when put on, become al- 
most part of a man; he lives and moves in them. So, when man 
is putting on Christ, Christ becomes the element in which man 
moves and lives. This symbolism, expressed in Galatians, chapter 
three, verse twenty-seven, seems to imply that man, having been 
baptized, has put on Christ. This aspect exceeds the mere pro- 
fession of discipleship and the obligation to imitate Christ. It is 
based directly on the ontological consequences of baptism and the 
symbolism of the various parts of the rite. St. Paul refers to this 
symbolism when he says in direct reference to baptism: “Strip off 
the old man with his deeds and put on the new” (Col. 3:9-10). The 
immersion in baptism results in the destruction of the old man 
in the flesh and the emergence of the new man in the spirit. By 
baptism, by his mystical death to sin and his mystical resurrection 
in Christ, man was established in dependence of and in participa- 
tion in Christ. St. Paul’s Jmduere Christum does not mean an ex- 
trinsic putting on but an intimate assuming, a being moulded, a 
being penetrated. It is in this sense that he wrote: “This corrupt- 


2. Leo J. Ohleyer, O.F.M., The Pauline Formula, “Induere Christum,” Washington, 


1921, p. 7. 
3. Joseph Bonsirven, L’Evangile de Paul, Paris, 1948, p. 189. 
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ible body must put on incorruptibility, and this mortal body must 
put on immortality” (I. Cor. 15: 53-54). In baptism man is im- 
mersed in Christ. As a sponge, immersed in water becomes wholly 
imbued and penetrated by water, so man, immersed in Christ 
through baptism, is identified with Christ to such an extent as to 
assume His virtues and dignity. Man becomes transformed by 
Christ. 

Before His Ascension, our Lord gave this last instruction to His 
apostles: “I send forth upon you the promise of My Father. But 
wait here in the city until you are clothed with power from on high” 
(Luke 24: 49). This power from on high expresses the same 
thought as does St. Paul’s armour of light found in Romans, chap- 
ter thirteen, verse twelve. St. Thomas interprets this text as putting 
on Christ first through the reception of the sacraments, because all 
who have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ (Gal. 3: 
27), and secondly, by imitating Him, by stripping off the old man 
and putting on the new man, created in justice and holiness of 
truth (Eph. 4: 24). St. Paul wishes Christ to be im us and about 
us in order that He may be unto us all things (Col. 3:11). Christ 
should not only be in us, ontologically, but even visible in us. We 
really should be what Christ is. If we “‘put on Christ,” He should 
be visible in us through His virtues, sanctity, and moderation. 


St. Paul’s Doctrine Has Twofold Meaning 


St. Paul’s doctrine of Jnduere Christum carries a twofold mean- 
ing. It is based on the fact that Christ died a real death on the 
cross and that the Christian dies a mystical death in baptism; that 
Christ’s Resurrection is real, and so the Christian’s mystical death 
is real, effected in baptism ex opere operato. But there still has to 
follow the necessary corollary of Romans, our own cooperation ex 
opere operantis. And for this each individual Christian remains 
responsible, as St. Paul says: “... provided we suffer with Him 
that we may also be glorified with Him” (Rom. 8: 17). 

This then is, in brief, the fundamental symbolism of St. Paul’s 
Induere Christum. In baptism we put on Christ, theologically 
speaking as a created quality superadded to our nature. We re- 
ceive a participation in His divine life, but there still remains our 
pursuit of Christ’s virtues, the attainment of his moral example. 
Dogmatically speaking, St. Paul’s Induere Christum signifies: 1) the 
elevation of human nature in baptism (Gal. 3: 27), and 2) our co- 
operation with God’s grace towards our eternal end (Rom. 13: 14). 
St. Augustine once paraphrased this thought: “It is better to be just 
than just to be man. For if God makes you man and you made 
yourself just, you improved on what was made by God. You could 
not even consent when God made you. For how could you consent 
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before you were made? He made you without your knowledge, but 
He justifies you only with your willing it. 

Applied to St. Paul’s Induere Christum, this means that we re- 
ceived our supernatural being in baptism when we put on Christ 
(Gal. 3: 27) but that our final consummation will depend on our 
perseverance as soldiers who are deemed worthy of bearing Christ’s 
armor of light (Rom. 13: 14). 

St. Paul’s /mduere Christum is more than a convenient phrase, 
coined by a great pedagogue for the purpose of teaching a great 
truth. The New Testament approach does not exhaust its im- 
portance and significance, and does not exhaust the symbolism of 
dress to which St. Paul has recourse. Any theological speculation 
on the relation of man and dress has evidently to turn to the account 
of man’s fall given in Genesis.’ The surprising circumstance is that 
man properly speaking, that is, fallen man, cannot know himself 
at all except through the instrumentality, or rather by the symbol- 
ism of his dress. Only by means of his dress can man understand 
himself. Dress is the indispensable guide in man’s attempt to 
comprehend what he really is. 

The characteristic fact which the Genesis account discloses is 
the intrinsic difference between the concepts of nakedness and that 
of being unclothed. It is only after the Fall that man was naked. 
Before that his being unclothed did not imply nakedness which, 
though it presupposes the absence of what we are inclined to call 
clothes, is not identical with being unclothed. Man’s being un- 
clothed went unnoticed. But the perception of nakedness is the 
result of that special act of the mind which Scripture describes as 
“the opening of the eyes” (Gen. 3:7). This act of the mind stands 
between a cause and an effect both of which reach beyond the sphere 
of the strictly natural. The fact that man after the Fall could sud- 
denly perceive nakedness presupposes two things, that he had been 
covered before, and that a change in his being had taken place. 
This change perceived not only with the physical eye but rather with 
the eyes of faith must have affected man’s whole nature. It must 
have been a supernatural change as is clear from its supernatural 
consequences, namely, the loss of grace, the loss of the gifts of in- 
tegrity, unity, etc. Before the Fall, man not only lived in the 
sanctity of God but was clothed by it. 

It is striking that man’s first and strictly exterior reaction to 
the frightful act of his first sin was to make a dress for himself. 
From having been unclothed in the sight of God, he now becomes 
naked in his own sight. Consequently, the dress he is now wearing 


4. St. Augustine, Sermo CLVL (13), 11— quoted from Sancti Aurelii Augustini Hip- 
ponenses Episcopi Operum Tom. V, Venice, 1731. 
5. Cf. Peterson, 11, cc, footnote 1. ; 
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is the dress of his state, the state of his fallen nature. “Adam 
adopted a dress conformable to his disobedience.”* The desire to 
improve upon the body arose in Adam only after the Fall. But 
his dress of perishable fig leaves did not do. God made a dress of 
skins. The skins of dead animals are symbolic of the price man has 
to pay for the loss of the stola sanctitatis: the pain of death. If our 
dress is no longer the resplendent garment of sanctity, we still try 
to imitate the lost splendor by colorful apparel and ornaments. 
Dress may serve well enough to cover the body; it still cannot cover 
supernatural shame. Therefore, at one and the same time, it 
covers and unveils, disrobes where it clothes, and thus becomes 
the instrument of temptation and concupiscence. As a symbol of 
state or as a mark of social class dress may express honesty and 
decency, but never integrity; it may express uprightness, but never 
supernatural justice. 

The garment once bestowed by God on the first man, the gar- 
ment we lost and for which we keep on yearning in all the worldly 
dress we may wear is symbolized by the baptismal garment by 
which we put on Christ. This aspect reveals the intrinsic signi- 
ficance of Induere Christum. ‘He who is not vested with Christ 
is naked.” The whiteness of the baptismal garment mirrors the 
stola sanctitatis which was Adam’s before the Fall. It is the garment 
which was given to the prodigal son; it is the wedding garment 
which alone entitles us to participate in the divine banquet. St. 
Jerome says with reference to his baptism that he “received Christ’s 
garment in Rome.’”? Whoever puts on Christ in baptism takes off 
the garment worn after the Fall. 

He who receives the baptismal garment leaves behind despair 
and the metaphysics of a guilty conscience. But the mystery of 
baptism is also the mystery of death (Rom. 6:3). Death still be- 
longs to the domain of baptism. Christ, in becoming man, assumed 
the nature and wore the dress of fallen mankind. As His death 
culminates in His Resurrection, so our mystical death in baptism 
will culminate in our own resurrection. Ever since baptism we 
share in His mysteries. But what appears so simple in the sacra- 
ment, this laying down of an old garment and the putting on of a 
new one, is not so easily realized during the span of life that separ- 
ates baptism from death. It is not so easy to share the sufferings 
of Him who was despoiled of His clothes in order to be scourged, 
whose garments were taken away that He might be crucified. 

The tenth station of the Cross makes us fathom this mystery. 
But we still have to make its meaning a reality. We may well 

6. St. Irenaeus, “Adv. heres,” 3, 23, 5 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1, 457. 


7. St. Jerome, Ep. 15, 1, “Ad Damasum,” PL 22, 355; Ep., 16, 2, “Ad Damasum,” 
PL 22, 358. 
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like the white garment, but the stains of blood please us less. Yet, 
this is the garment of all those who washed their garments in the 
blood of the Lamb (Apoc. 7: 14). In death only shall we be found 
“clothed and not naked” (II. Cor. 5: 2-3), if only we persevere. 
On White Sunday St. Augustine told his neophytes: “The solemn 
celebration of Easter has come to an end today, and with it you 
change your robes, but may the brightness which you lay down 
in your baptismal garment persevere in your bodies.’ 

The Second Adam will bestow the garment of immortality. The 
Incarnation holds the key to the riddle of the relation between the 
garment of Paradise and human nature. Through the Incarna- 
tion of His Son, God in His mercy has bestowed on man the grace 
of Induere Christum, 


Symbolism of the Monk’s Habit 


To the early Christians and to the early monks the putting on 
of a new garment bore out an identical ideology. The making of 
the Christian in baptism and the making of a monk by being in- 
vested with the habit were taken in their true symbolic reality: 
Christ and His Spirit were put on. Dionysius Areopagita calls the 
monk’s laying down of the old garment and the putting on of the 
habit the transition from the intermediary state of holy life to a 
more perfect one, just as the change of dress in our baptismal birth 
in God meant transition into a new order, into a new state. 

“There was a certain master of the spiritual life who often said, 
‘The virtue which I behold hovering over the neophyte in baptism 
I likewise see shining through the monastic garb of the monk like 
a spiritual garment with which his soul has just been clothed’.”” 
St. Chrysostom mentions the white veil of the virgins, and St. 
Ambrose said to the virgins at their investure, ““Take this garment 
that you may put on Christ.” St. Jerome writes of the virgin 
Asella, “She sold her golden necklace and by means of some pious 
barter succeeded in clothing herself in a coarse tunic which she 
would never have obtained from her mother, and forthwith con- 
secrated herself to God. By this garment all her relatives were 
given to understand that there was no use asking her further ex- 
planations since she has already condemned the world by the choice 
of her dress." 

The symbolism of the baptismal garment and the monastic habit 
was not restricted to the day of baptism or investiture. Laity and 

8. St. Augustine, Sermo 172 (a) Dominica in octavis Paschae ad neophytos (b) 1, 
PL 39, 2075. 

9. Dionysius Areopagita, Hierar. Eccl. 4, 3, 4, PG 3, 536B. 

10. Abt Raphael Molitor, 0.S.B., “Von der Ménchsweihe in der lateinischen Kirche,” 


Theologie und Glaube, Paderborn, XVI, 1924, 609. 
11. St. Jerome, Ep. 24, 3, “Ad Marcellam de Laudibus Asellae,” PL 22, 428. 
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monks alike used to be buried in their baptismal garment and 
monastic habit of profession. In his dying hour, St. Hilarion im- 
plored his monks to bury him as he had lived, dressed in his tunic, 
cloak, and hood. Many early Christian tombstones carry the in- 
scription, “In albis decessit ...”’, and in the church of St. Gereon 
in Cologne a tombstone reads: “Here rests the body of Valentini- 
anus. He lived three years, six months, and sixteen days and de- 
parted in peace, still in his white garment.” 

Under all these various aspects, clothes were never considered 
as an end in themselves but as a means of Christian asceticism and 
as a symbol of the perfection of Christian life. In each instance, 
dress is not seen as an ephemeral and utilitarian covering for the 
body but as the visible manifestation of supernatural truths. When 
in later days the usual monastic garment was changed from white 
to one of dark color, it still had a special significance. Cassian says: 
“This dress of goat skin symbolizes the mortification of all carnal 
desires, steadfastness in the exercise of all virtues, so that in their 
bodies there is no longer room for the impetuousness of youth and 
their former fickleness and wavering.” The dark habit reminded 
the monk of his freely chosen poverty and lowliness, of the spirit 
of Christian penance, of spiritual death to the world, the approach- 
ing death of his body, and the account he must render to the divine 
judge. 

The Fathers showed a subtle apprehension of the symbolical 
implications of dress in relation to the forfeited garment of Paradise 
and the dress now required by the fallen state of man. They pos- 
sessed the rare ability to compare the various states of soul and of 
human behaviour to the supernatural aspect of dress. St. Ambrose 
perceived the gain and the loss of the supernatural garment even in 
such human acts as eating, fasting, abstinence, and drunkenness. 
He says, “Appetite makes naked, fasting covers us. .. . I covered 
my soul in fasting. . . Good is the cloak which covers sin; abstinence 
covers it. .. Adam had been covered by a cloak of virtue before he 
transgressed. A good garmentis light. For it is written, surround- 
ed with light as with a garment. A good garment is when the Lord 
clothes and covers those who are fasting.” A few pages further 
he continues, “The drunkard tears the garment of faith which he 
has received...“ Dress is not simply a covering for the body. 
It is a reminder of what man was, what he is, and what he will 
again be if he lives up to the obligations implied by calling him- 
self a Christian. 
12. Philip Oppenheim, O.S.B., “Symbolik und religiése Bewertung des Ménchskleides,” 
Christlichen Altertum, Minster, 1932, 38-39. 

13. John Cassian, Jnstit., 1, 8, PL 49, 75A. 


14. St. Ambrose, De Helia et Jejunio; 4 Commentary by Sister Mary Joseph Buck, 
Washington, 1929, 51-52, 63. 
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If the Christian were aware of the symbolism of dress, he could 
find it everywhere and heed its implications — from baptism to 
burial, in every walk of life. The first words addressed to the 
infant at baptism set the tone: “Receive this white baptismal gar- 
ment and see that you carry it without stain to the judgment seat 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ that you may have life everlasting.” A 
white dress is worn at First Communion, a special dress is worn at 
Confirmation, and a white dress is the usual bridal attire. Even our 
Sunday best is a reminder of the baptismal garment. The altar 
itself symbolizing Christ, victim and priest, is covered and adorned. 
“The fact that the priest wears garments. .. distinct from the gar- 
ments of ordinary life, enhanced by precious material and decoration, 
can have but one meaning: that he, in a sense, leaves the earth and 
enters into another world, whose radiance is mirrored in his ves- 
ture.” 

For special functions a special dress is worn, such as the academic 
robe of graduates, the uniform of soldiers, policemen, and boy 
scouts. Such distinct attire makes the wearer conscious of the 
duties which these garments signify. These implications are still 
more obvious in the religious dress of priests, monks, and nuns 
which, like the furnishings of the altar, receive a special blessing. 
At the Consecration of Virgins the Lord is implored to “bless these 
garments which signify humility of heart and contempt of the 
world, by which your handmaids shall be visibly reminded of their 
holy state, so that by your protection they may... one day be 
clothed by you with blessed immortality.” May they, like Our 
Blessed Mother who was clothed from the first moment of her 
existence, “always remain incorrupt, unharmed and immaculate 
under the mantle of Holy Mary.” The symbolism of dress accom- 
panies each step of our life. It does not even end when the corpse 
is mercifully covered with the black pall, a symbol of the conse- 
quence of original sin. The contrast is still to come: the bestowal 
of the shining garment of heaven. 


15. J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, 1, 280. 














BENEDICTINE SPIRITUALITY 
(Continued from page 21) 


Advances in historical studies, a keen desire for sincerity, sim- 
plicity and truth, the needs of an age that avidly seeks to escape 
from all the inhumanity of a troubled civilization — all these bring 
the monks back to their beginnings and fill them with a longing to 
be exactly what they are. 

Because of its simplicity it is difficult to grasp this ideal and find 
terms that will adequately convey its meaning to our minds. Yet 
this is what we must now attempt lest we merely repeat under 
another form the fruits of our historical survey. 

A reader may have received the impression that I have care- 
lessly combined two different points of view: monastic spirituality 
and monastic life. The answer is easy: here life and spirituality 
are one. According to the probable etymology of his name, mona- 
chus means one and so it may be said that the monk is a man with 
one thought that unifies all his acts in the pursuit of one end. God 
alone! This is the motto of every true Christian, of every sincerely 
religious man, and the monk takes it literally and applies it with 
rigor and logic that is at times disconcerting. 

Basic in every monastic vocation is the desire — a desire whose 
object is sometimes obscure and uncertain — to leave, to flee, to 
escape from the world and creatures. The words the angel whispered 
to Saint Arsenius: “Flee, be silent!’’ are addressed to all whom God 
has chosen to serve Him alone. The monk has a sharpened per- 
ception of the caducity of all that belongs to this world, of the 
vanity of all that the eye can see. Earth is a place of exile: here 
man’s stay has a beginning and an end. Moreover the earth itself 
will pass away. Beauty of nature and of art, masterpieces of human 
industry all will perish in the general conflagration. Then new 
heavens and a new earth will appear — the dwelling place of justice. 
Why then accord so much thought to the purely transitory? Saint 
Peter Damian advised: “‘Let us leave secular things to seculars. 
Servants of God ought to be as dead to a world doomed to death.” 

The monk does not condemn in any way those whose role it is 
to build up the earthly city, but he knows that it is not his vocation. 
Even at the risk of being misunderstood he flees to the desert or 
hides in his cloister. To his own age he makes himself a stranger 
so that here and now he can become a citizen of heaven. This is 
his philosophy, his vision of the world: in the eyes of men it is 
foolishness, in the eyes of God it is wisdom. 


13. Apologeticum de contemptu saeculi, chapter 27, (PL 145, 280). 
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This is not merely negative. Dom Guéranger was able to say 
that “separation from the world makes the monk.” Saint Bene- 
dict chose another term to characterize his disciple; he said his 
disciple was one who seeks God. These two ideas are complementary 
and they give unity to monastic life. If the monk flees from the 
world, it is because he has seen its vanity; it is also because the 
attraction of God is, for him, greater than any other attraction in 
the world. His whole occupation becomes that of Mary of Bethany; 
he listens to the Lord, he tells Him all that he desires. Having left 
the world, he seeks to leave himself in order that he may enter into 
the joy and familiar company of his Master. 


His life has only one purpose: to find God. Monasticism was 
not founded for any work of any temporal order whatsoever. We 
must not be deceived by what Benedictines have actually done— 
cultivation of the soil of Europe, preservation of the monuments of 
the past, preaching the Gospel to pagans, creation of masterpieces, 
scholarly works or historical studies, etc. By vocation the monk is 
not a farmer, nor a servant, nor an apostle. If it comes about that 
he does the work of these men, this work remains purely accidental 
as far as his vocation is concerned and can always be traced back to 
some contingent, if not fortuitous, circumstance. He must take 
care that this work is always subordinate to what is his true work, 
which we may call “the work of God,” taking this expression in its 
broadest and most comprehensive sense. As soon as his true work 
is in any way endangered or compromised, his work in the world 
must mercilessly be sacrificed. Moreover, the domain in which he 
is able to do this temporal work is necessarily restricted because the 
search for God, as the monk understands it, requires a more or 
less complete isolation from the world. 


A life separated from the world and its agitation is a life of 
leisure, silence, peace. Long ago Saint Anthony described the 
monastic vocation by the expression propositum quietis, propositum 
means a purpose, a plan, an ideal of a calm and tranquil life.“ 
Saint Benedict wishes peace to reign in his monastery. No one has 
the right to disturb this peace, neither guests (chapter 53), nor 
visiting monks (chapter 61), nor the cellarer (chapter 31), nor the 
prior (chapter 65), nor the abbot (chapters 63 and 64). Monastic 
spiritual traditions on this point are many. Is it necessary to add 
that peace like this is legitimate only if it is the climate of an in- 
tensely active mind. True leisure in the cloister is the opposite of 
idleness. It is “purposeful leisure,” megotiosum otium. 

How complete should be this separation from the world? Should 
it be a total isolation from men? Should it be an absolute solitude? 


14. Verba seniorum, 1, 11, 2, (PL 73, 858). 
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Does the monk’s vocation necessarily take him to the desert? 
Saint Benedict and his disciples did not think so. They saw that 
the eremetical vocation was a special charisma albeit a perfectly 
legitimate one and one that was quite in line with their spiritual 
drives. But the normal place for the monk’s sanctification is the 
community. They believed that the community was singularly 
helpful in the reformation of character and in the acquisition of 
virtues. When Saint Benedict speaks of “‘good zeal,” he has in mind 
only virtues that can be exercised within the community, that is: 
mutual respect, patience, deference to the desires of others, self- 
forgetfulness, fraternal love, a humble and sincere affection for the 
abbot; and he concludes with the wish that Christ will lead us all 
together to life eternal (chapter 72). 

The Benedictine community is a family because the abbot is a 
father and the monks are brothers. Usually the abbot remains in 
office until his death and it is until death that the monks promise 
to remain in the monastery of their profession. This stability gives 
the monastic community solidarity, security and peace, it is visible 
in the monastery as a whole and it is reflected on every face. Per- 
severance in work, respect for tradition, unity of minds, love of 
the common good, all these are the natural fruits of Benedictine life. 

Asceticism is the foundation of a life completely given to God. 
In the choice of corporal austerities, monasticism has held by 
preference to those which have come down from the primitive 
tradition: fasting, abstinence, watching. Restriction in food and 
rest seemed to the first monks the means that were the most ob- 
vious and the best fitted to give the body an undemanding supple- 
ness which is the condition of its submission to the spirit. 

To gain self-mastery, silence is observed. Silence imposes a 
barrier that puts a stop to the sallies of a particularly refractory 
faculty. 

We have seen that Saint Benedict has given a note of modera- 
tion to this asceticism, a very characteristic note of “discretion” 
and of humanity. To him all these practices are secondary and his 
attention is focused on what is primary, that is, on more interior 
renunciations. Nevertheless he has no time for any subtleties. 
His formulas are few and simple: Deny self to follow Christ. Be 
a stranger to what the world does. Hate self-will (chapter 4). 
Give up self-will. Those to whom Christ is dearer than all else 
choose the narrow path. Because they no longer live to please 
themselves, because they submit their plans to the judgment and 
the command of another, because they live a stable, community 
life they wish to be governed by an abbot (chapter 5). They do 
not dispose freely either of their body or of their will (chapter 33). 
To read the seventh chapter of the Rule is to see that the monk’s 
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whole asceticism is summed up in an effort of abasement: his ascent 
to God is described paradoxically in terms of a descent, humility 
expressing itself in concrete forms which are at the same time steps 
leading up to love and down to the stripping of self. 


Saint Benedict’s insistence on “negative” virtues is also found 
in most other early monastic writers. It would seem that they are 
agreed that union with God flowers best on the ruins of self-love. 
They mistrust virtue or prayer that is not founded on the most 
radical abnegation. 


“Spiritual exercises” are not unknown to them. But here, 
again, simplicity is supreme. 

First, let us denounce the now classic formula: Pray and work. 
Ora et labora. This formula omits one member — and not the least 
necessary one — of the traditional trilogy: prayer, reading, work. 


This is not the place to discuss the final term of the trilogy. 
Working with one’s hands — for it is to this kind of work that the 
word applies — has always been the subject of vehement contro- 
versy among monks, especially since study began to be considered 
an activity apart from the “spiritual exercises” of prayer and read- 
ing. This is incorrect. Cassian wrote that the Egyptian cenobites 
were “convinced that theirs would be a greater purity of heart and 
a contemplation all the more sublime if they gave proof of greater 
zeal and devotion for work.” Saint Benedict thought no different- 
ly. Obviously the object of work was in his eyes above all moral, 
it could not be made to serve any temporal interest whatsoever. 
If the monk cannot be dispensed from such work it is doubtlessly 
because of the needs of earthly existence, it is also and especially 
because work is an integral part of the poor and humble life he has 
chosen and because it helps to subdue the passions and keep a 
good psychic balance. 

Monastic prayer is first of all communal. It is the work of 
God, the ‘opus Dei par excellence. Saint Benedict wishes that 
nothing be considered more important (chapter 43) and he devotes 
ten chapters of his Rule to its regulation. But it would seem that 
the capital and sometimes exclusive importance accorded the liturgy 
by the black monks is mostly due to the influence of communities 
of canons at the time of Charlemagne. 

Before the days of Dom Guéranger and Dom Delatte, the monks 
did not stress the importance of worship in their life. However 
that may be, in giving this emphasis they were conforming them- 
selves instinctively to the spirit of the Church. There can be no 
doubt that it is through the liturgy that they enter into the intimate 
life of the Church, and make their own its thoughts, its sentiments, 


15. Institutions, II, 12. 
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its interests. It is the liturgy that best orientates the whole life 
to God, keeping the soul eager to procure His glory and dependent 
on Him for grace. 

It must always be observed that early monastic spirituality did 
not place official prayer and private prayer in two separate com- 
partments. There was a real concern in those days about the 
continuity of prayer. Liturgical assemblies, while they correspond 
to an obligation more or less distinctly realized, obliged less fervent 
souls to introduce into their lives at least something of this ideal. 
Private prayer filled up the intervals of the day: it accompanied 
work, punctuated the time devoted to reading with swift flights 
(élans) of the soul to God, and was sometimes practiced for its own 
sake in the desert oratory or in the solitude of the cell. In the lat- 
ter case we have “pure prayer,” without words or any other activi- 
ty. Saint Benedict allows several moments for this kind of prayer 
at the end of each Hour of the divine office (chapter 20) and he 
leaves each one free to continue this prayer in private, if grace so 
inspires (chapter 52). 

Reading is in itself completely directed to prayer. Saint Bene- 
dict calls it /ectio divina. The adjective is significant. "The monk’s 
first book is the Bible. In it he finds the answer to his prayer. 
To read the Bible requires, assuredly, some effort of reflection and 
assimilation but above all it opens to the monk the thought of God, 
so it is more important to read it with a receptive mind rather than 
with a mind overly eager to grind out the more or less impure flour 
of one’s own thoughts. The assiduous reading of the Bible little 
by little leads the monk to prefer divine teaching to any human 
thought, however elevated it may be. In it he discovers a security, 
a strength, a depth that he will never find in the writings of the 
philosophers. The monk’s “meditation” consists in reading the 
Bible, with occasional interludes of prayer. 

Should a distinction be made between /ectio divina and intel- 
lectual work? Monks who have seriously examined their vocation 
have always felt impelled to deny themselves the right to become 
interested in the profane sciences or what they used to call the 
liberal arts. This explains their somewhat pronounced opposition 
to humanistic culture and this is quite in line with their eschatologi- 
cal spirit. Utterly different is their attitude to the knowledge of 
God and all that helps towards its acquisition. Provided that 
theology is always based on faith, concerned rather with being in- 
structed with divine doctrine than in spreading out one’s own de- 
ductions, full of loving affection for Scripture and other sources of 
revelation — then there is no reason to isolate it from what is pro- 
perly called spiritual life. This is not a matter of feeling, it must be 
nourished with doctrine and founded on truth. The study of re- 
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ligious subjects, even the study of the Bible in our day differs in 
pace and method from that of Saint Benedict’s day. Does this 
matter, if the spirit of faith is protected and the final end remains 
unchanged? Reading will always be /ectio divina if it seeks God’s 
thought and tends only to Him. 

We must not expect to find in monastic spirituality an exact 
analysis of the stages of prayer and the progress of the soul. When 
Benedictine authors describe mystic union they prefer to use figures 
which almost always are taken from the Bible. Their delicate al- 
lusions evoke the reality and arouse longings, but they do not come 
to grips with its essence. The idea they most often give of con- 
templation, like their vision of all things, has a sharply defined 
eschatological character. Contemplation is, to them, a desire for 
the perfect “theory,” for the divine vision in its manifestations and 
in its perfection. This desire is inspired by love. To this desire 
love gives a first satisfaction, a foretaste of heaven, an awareness of 
a union that will one day be complete. Ambrose Aupert (d. 783) 
wrote: “It is by love that you are possessed.” Long ago Saint 
Benedict saw in filial love, freed from all servile fear, the summit 
of perfection (chapter 7). 

Tears are the sign and the result of the divine visit: Tears of 
regret because a God so good has been offended; tears of sweet 
tenderness because of the contact with His love. The prayer of 
the repentant sinner and the prayer of the saint tasting the waters 
of eternal love: both are marked with those tears which heaven 
alone will wipe away. 


Worthy of Note 


School of Theology for Sisters 


In response to a proposal made by the Benedictine Abbots in 1956, 
a School of Theology for Sisters will be opened this summer at the Con- 
vent of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

The Reverend Paschal Botz, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, has been appointed to organize the curriculum and to recruit 
from the various Benedictine monasteries a qualified faculty for the school. 
According to present plans the school will offer a five-year summer course 
leading to a graduate degree. 

Since the school is being instituted particularly for Benedictine Sisters 
who are engaged in the formation of the young members in the various 
Benedictine houses, the courses will be designated to assist them in their 
work of intellectual and spiritual formation. In addition to the sacred 
theology courses, others specifically Benedictine in content will be offered. 
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While the sessions of the school will concur with the regular summer 
school of the College of St. Benedict, the School of Theology will be 
separate, having its own distinct faculty. The enrollment for the first 
session in the summer of 1958 promises to be high as is evidenced by the 
responses of the prioresses to the news of the school’s actual establishment. 
The enthusiastic response to the new school is perhaps best exemplified 
by that of the Abbot Primate who, in a letter to Father Paschal, dated 
November 18, said: “I am delighted that steps have been taken for the 
formation of a School of Theology for nuns, .. I pray that nothing may 
stand in the way of its complete realization.” 












St. Benedict’s in Minnesota Celebrates Centennial 






August 19 marked the climax of the centennial celebration at the Con- 
vent of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. On that day, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, clergy, visiting Sisters and friends joined the community 
in a Centennial Day of thanksgiving and re-dedication. In procession 
from Mary Hall where the Most Reverend Peter W. Bartholome officiated 
at the blessing of the new building, the clergy and Sisters joined the other 
guests for the field Mass of thanksgiving offered on the campus. Bishop 
Bartholome of St. Cloud was the celebrant at the Solemn High Mass, and 
the Most Reverend William O. Brady, Archbishop of St. Paul, preached 
the centennial sermon, praising the work of the past century and asking 
God’s blessing upon the future. 

Heading the list of several thousand participants were Archbishops 
William O. Brady of St. Paul and Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati; Bishop Peter 
W. Bartholome of St. Cloud and the Bishops of Duluth, Crookston, La- 
Crosse, Fargo, Bismarck, Bahama Islands, and of San Juan, and Puerto 
Rico; Archabbots Denis Strittmatter, St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, and Bonaventure Knaebel, St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana; the Right Reverend Abbot Baldwin Dworschak of St. 
John’s and the Abbots of Muenster (Sask.), Richardton, North Dakota; 
Olympia, Washington; Aurora, Illinois; Marvin, South Dakota; and of 
the Dormition Abbey in Jerusalem. Also present were fourteen monsig- 
nors; priests from twelve states as well as from Canada, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia; more than a thousand Sisters, including guests 
from more than a dozen states. Members of nearly twenty religious orders 
of men and women participated in the centennial celebration. Many 
friends and relatives of the Sisters of St. Benedict were also present. 

Off the press in time for Centennial Day were the history of the com- 
munity With Lamps Burning by Sister Grace McDonald, and Harvest, a 
pictorial panorama of the community, edited by Sister Mariella Gable. 































Spiritual Renovation for Sisters 


St. Scholastica Convent, Duluth, Minnesota, is the first Benedictine 
community of Sisters in this country to make provision for a period of 
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spiritual renovation over and above the annual retreat. During the past 
summer fifteen religious who had made final profession from ten to twelve 
years enjoyed the privilege of a month’s renovation period. 

Father Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, was spiritual director of the group. Besides conducting classes in 
theology, liturgy, and Benedictine life, he was available for private con- 
ferences. Sister Elaine served as superior and a special schedule of work, 
study, prayer, and recreation was adhered to. Plans are to have two reno- 
vation groups next summer. 


New Motherhouse at Pierre 


Reverend Mother Jerome Schmidt, O.S.B. recently announced the forth- 
coming establishment of a new foundation by the Benedictine Sisters of 
Yankton, South Dakota. The new motherhouse will be in Pierre, South 
Dakota, and will accommodate approximately 180 Sisters. According to 
present plans the organization of the new priory will be completed by 1960. 


Retreat for Superiors 


The biennial retreat for the Mothers Superior of the various Benedic- 
tine motherhouses and priories of North America was held at the Convent 
of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Indiana, October 5-11. The 
Reverend Adalbert Buscher, O.S.B., St. Meinrad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, was the retreat master. Forty superiors were in attendance. 

Each evening members of the various congregations held special sessions 
and on the closing day of retreat the groups met in a general session. 

Presidents of the various congregations are the Reverend Mother Alfred 
Schroll, O.S.B., the Congregation of St. Scholastica; the Reverend Mother 
Clarissa Riehl, O.S.B., the Congregation of St. Gertrude the Great; the 
Reverend Mother Carmelita Quinn, O.S.B., the Congregation of the Bene- 
dictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration; and the Reverend Mother Richarda 
Peters, O.S.B., the Congregation of St. Benedict. 


Workshop for Novice Mistresses 


Sixty-three Sisters were registered for the workshop to study problems 
in the formation of religious held at Our Lady of Grace Convent, Beech 
Grove, Indiana, August 19-30. 

Benedictine Fathers serving as consultants were the following: the 
Reverend Bernard Shine, St. Meinrad Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
chairman; the Reverend Stephen Thuis and the Reverend Marcian 
Strange, also of St. Meinrad Archabbey; the Reverend Wulstan Mork, 
Marmion Abbey, Aurora, Illinois; the Reverend Lambert Soergel, 
Blue Cloud Abbey, Marvin, South Dakota; and the Reverend Anselm 
Coppersmith, Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 








With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Benet Lake, Wisconsin 


On September 3 Sister Mary Dolores Sheblak and Sister Mary Placida 
Anheuser both of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, made perpetual vows. Sister 
Mary Benedict Irish of Decatur, Illinois, and Sister Margaret Mary Niel- 
sen of Chicago, Illinois, pronounced their triennial vows. 

During the past spring and summer Our Lady’s Garden Rosary has 
been erected on the convent grounds. It consists of the customary five 
decades, bowling balls being used for the beads. Each state of the United 
States is honored by a designated Hail Mary bead. The percentage of 
the present Catholic population is also shown on the marker. The inner 
circle of the Rosary consists of fifty each of white, red, and yellow roses. 
The garden is considered unique, instructive, and inspiring, bringing home 
the great need of missionary work in the United States. 


Bethlehem, Connecticut 


Two novices, Sister Miriam and Sister Macrina, pronounced their 
temporary vows on July 2 and October 4. 

The new Art Shop, blessed by our chaplain on the feast of the Sacred 
Heart, is widening our circle of friends. At the request of the Bethlehem 
Catholic Women’s Club, we opened a small lending library on December 2, 
which is also a means of making Benedictine life known in the nearby 
country towns. 

One of the most fruitful week-ends of the summer was that of July 
19 21, when Dom Ludovic Baron, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Ste. Anne de 
Kergonan, gave the community an intensive session in Gregorian Chant. 
His death on October 27 took from us an inspiring and generous friend 
to whom we owe grateful prayers. 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


The Convent of the Annunciation was officially raised to the status 
of a Pontifical Institute by a decree from Rome, dated September 21, 1957. 
At this time, the convent became a member of the Congregation of St. 
Benedict. 

Annunciation Priory will build the motherhouse on Apple Creek, about 
seven miles south of Bismarck, instead of on a site originally chosen near 
Dickinson. Marcel Breuer, architect, and his associates visited the new 
site and made final alterations in the plans which will permit the begin- 
ning of construction in early spring. 
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Bristow, Virginia 


All Saints School at Manassas was opened this September with kinder- 
garten and first grade. 

The summer school held for the Sisters at the motherhouse was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Maynard Brennan, O.S.B., the Rev. Aelred Beck, O. 
S.B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, and Sister Caline, O.S.B., of Bristow. 

Sister Angela Bornemann, O.S.B., for many years supervisor of schools 
and dean of studies, passed to her eternal reward on August 19. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sister Constance will offer two courses at the 1958 summer session of 
St. Joseph’s College, Albuquerque: “Methods of Teaching Religion” and 
a leadership course in “The Apostolate of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine.” 

At the third Illinois Regional Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine held in East St. Louis, October 25-27, Sister Mary Paul spoke 
on “The Duty of Religious in Preparing Lay Teachers in Religion.” 

Sister Gerard has been appointed to serve for a five-year period as 
Midwest Regional Chairman of the Teaching Sisters and Brothers Com- 
mittee on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

“A Meditation on Psalm LXII” and “Integrating Our Life with 
Christ’s through the Psalms,” two treatises on psalm study written especi- 


ally for religious by Sister Cecilia, will be published this coming year in 
Sponsa Regis. 


Clyde, Missouri 


A new improved Miehle Vertical Printing Press was recently installed 
in our print shop. One of the first publications issuing from the new 
press is a pamphlet containing the address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
to delegates to the First International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy, under 
the title: “Christ, the Center of the Church’s Liturgy.” 

On October 5 five novices pronounced temporary vows. They are 
Sister Josetta Grant, Sister Monica Sanders, Sister Rosario Martinez, 
Sister Placid Buch, and Sister Paul Threinen. On this occasion Sister 
Nicola Lauer, Sister Anita Valdez, Sister Materna Drew, Sister Benita 
Luetkemeyer, and Sister Clarita Downey were privileged to make per- 
petual vows. (Nine states and ten dioceses were represented by the group.) 

Golden jubilee bells rang out on September 29 in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of profession of Mother Henrietta Kaiser (Prioress of 
our convent in San Diego), Sister Immaculata Kreikemeier, and her two 
sisters, Sister Armella and Sister Antoinette Kreikemeier, Sister Prisca 
Lang, Sister Anastasia Lickteig and her sister, Sister Florentine Lickteig, 
Sister Bernadette Macherey and Sister Helena Heil. The Right Rev. 
Abbot Stephen Schappler officiated. There were to have been ten in the 
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ceremony, but the Divine Bridegroom called Sister Modesta Steil to Him- 
self suddenly on September 26. Her funeral services were held on the day 
previous to the Jubilee celebration. 







Cottonwood, Idaho 






During the current year Sister Scholastica is completing work on her 
doctorate at the Catholic University of America. She has been joined 
by Sister Virginia, who is studying nursing education. Sister Cornelia is 
taking a course in anesthesia at St. Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Sister Chanelle is completing nurses’ training at St. Benedict’s Hospital, 
Ogden, Utah. 

The Golden Jubilee of eight Sisters: Sister Eugenia, Sister Ursula, 
Sister Monica, Sister Theresa, Sister Wyborada, Sister Ignatia, Sister 
Juliana, and Sister Brigitta, was celebrated on August 15. 

Mother Augustine, Sister Carmelita, and Sister Imelda attended the 
first performance of a Diamond Jubilee pageant at Mt. Angel Abbey on 
October 26, Sisters’ Day. 

The new gymnasium-auditorium, started May 16, was completed on 
January 1. The new chaplain’s residence is expected to be completed 
by February 1. 
















Covington, Kentucky 






Sister Margaret Hugenberg celebrated the Diamond Jubilee of her re- 
ligious profession on July 2 at a Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated by the 
Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, Bishop of Covington. 

Death took the oldest member of the community, Sister Coletta Haas, 
on August 12. Sister Coletta’s religious life was spent as a teacher, a 
superior, and as an administrator until her retirement in 1953. She was 
eighty-eight years old at the time of her death, seventy-one of those years 
having been spent in the Benedictine Order. 

The following Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows on August 24: 
Sister Florence, Sister Pierre, Sister Ann Joseph, Sister Janice, Sister 
Nicholas, Sister Denise, Sister Peter Marie, Sister Adrian, Sister Evan- 
geline. Those pronouncing their triennial vows were Sister Timothy, 
Sister John Marie, Sister Esther Marie. 

The annual community Conference for Benedictine Sisters was held 
at Villa Madonna Academy, on August 14 and 17. The theme for the 
secondary teachers, “Discipline, Pattern for Christ-like Living,” was a 
practical application for teachers and pupils, planned according to prin- 
ciples found in the Holy Rule and in St. Paul. The elementary teachers 
based their program on “Efficient Teaching through Efficient Preparation.” 

At the request of the Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, the Benedictine 
Sisters on August 16 accepted the management of the Marydale Retreat 
House of the diocese. Sister Irmingarde was appointed superior. 
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A new mission in the Mary Queen of Heaven parish, Erlanger, Kentucky, 
was opened by the Benedictine Sisters in September. A second mission 
was accepted this fall at La Junta, Colorado. 

Sister Ruth completed her studies at the Catholic University and has 
been awarded a Master of Science degree in biology. Sister Emmanuel 
also received a bachelor’s degree in art from Notre Dame University the 
past summer. 

Sister Irmina, registrar of Villa Madonna College, was elected the vice- 
president of the Kentucky Association of Registrars and Admission Offi- 
cers, at its annual meeting, October 25. 

Sister Irmina and Sister Teresita attended the Central Regional Con- 
ference of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, held in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 19-20, where Sister Irmina was the speaker at 
the Moderators’ Session, her topic being “The Role of the Federation 
Sister.” 


Covington, Louisiana 


On August 21 Mother Patricia celebrated her Silver Jubilee and Sister 
Mary Peter Gilmore of New Orleans pronounced her perpetual vows. 

Sister Louis-Marie left in September for the University of Texas where 
she is persuing studies toward a master’s degree in Education. Sister is 
the recipient of a $1,000 Scholarship Award for her superior work in science 
and mathematics, under the National Science Foundation. 

Plans for the erection of the new St. Joseph’s Benedictine High School, 
being erected in Chauvin, Louisiana, have been approved by his Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Rummel. Actual work on the building will begin in 
January. 

St. Scholastica Academy is the recipient of $1,100 worth of electronic 
equipment as a result of a winning entry made by Sister Mary Theresa 
Brentano of Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas, during her adminis- 
tration as principal here last year. Sister wrote an answer to the query, 
“What would you do if you had $1,000 to spend for electronic equipment 
for your school?” The contest was sponsored by Audio-Devices, Inc. 

On December 1, St. Scholastica was hostess to the Archdiocesan Con- 
vention of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Crookston, Minnesota 


A new junior college, affiliated with the Catholic University of America, 
was opened this fall at Mount St. Benedict for the purpose of integrating 
the spiritual and intellectual training of the young Sisters. The new col- 
lege has been named Corbett College to honor the memory of the Most 
Rev. Timothy Corbett, first bishop of the Crookston diocese. 

Sister Charitas, administrator of St. Francis Hospital, was named the 
president-elect of the Minnesota Conference of Catholic Hospitals for 


1958-59. 
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The contracts for the construction of a new wing on St. Mary’s Hos- 
Hospital, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, were signed in June, 1957. Work 
was begun on July 16, with at least one-fourth of the building completed 
up to date. This new addition will contain all special departments such 
as surgical, obstetrical, and laboratories. The old and new sections com- 


bined will provide 100 beds. 









Cullman, Alabama 


Mother Mary Susan Sevier attended a meeting of the regional officers 
of the Conference of Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Institutes in 
the United States, held at the Dominican motherhouse, Adrian, Michigan, 
August 24. As secretary-treasurer of the southern region, Mother Mary 
Susan participated in the proceedings of the meeting. 

The Benedictine Sisters of the Diocese of Mobile-Birmingham are in 
charge of St. Pius X School, Mobile, Alabama, a new parochial school 
opened in September. 

After a year at the Catholic University of America, where she was work- 
ing toward her master’s degree in chemistry, Sister Mary Bertha True 
has returned to Sacred Heart College to resume her duties as instructor 
in chemistry. 




















Duluth, Minnesota 


The Rev. Gerald McMahon, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, has been in residence at the Villa since June. Father Gerald 
teaches the postulants, novices, and junior Sisters courses in Scripture, 
and he gives conferences to the professed Sisters. 

Two lay retreats for women were conducted at the college from August 
22 to August 30 with the Rev. Mark Mindrup, O.F.M., as retreat master. 

Sister Digna, head of the department of psychology at the college, was 
a member of a symposium on “Psychological Assessment in Religious Voca- 
tion” at the annual meeting of the American Catholic Psychological Associ- 
ation held in New York on August 31. 

Seven departments of the college participated in a series of educational 
television programs for six consecutive Wednesdays from 8:30 to 9:00 p.m. 
beginning October 16. The programs were sponsored by the Minnesota 
Private College Hour on KTCA-TV located on the University of Min- 
nesota campus. Departments televised were speech, elementary educa- 
tion, sociology, physical education, Spanish, music, medical records, and 
medical technology. 

Sister Rose, chairman of the Education department, has been elected 
to the Executive Council of the State Advisory Board of the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 

Sister Antonine, librarian of the college, is the chairman of the Minne- 
sota-Dakota Unit of the Catholic Library Association. She is also cur- 
rently chairman of the Elementary Section of the Catholic Library Associ- 
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ation, and is the editor of a booklist for children published by the Associ- 
ation for Catholic Book Week, 1958. 

For the second consecutive year, Sister Digna is leader of a AAUW 
Great Books discussion group which meets bi-weekly at Wellwood Hall. 
Sister Annella, head of the drama and speech department, has been named 
a member of the AAUW State Board Educational TV. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Sister Janet, drama instructor at Regis High School, attended the St. 
Louis Play Festival, November 29-30, where she served as critic judge. 
This play festival is an activity of the St. Louis unit of the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference. Sister Janet was recently appointed chair- 
man of the LaCrosse unit of the National Catholic Theatre Conference. 

Sister Alice Rita spoke at the Regional Press Conference, a unit of the 
National Catholic School Press Association, in St. Cloud on November 16. 

Three Sisters completed work for the Master of Arts degree during 
the past year. Sister Alice Rita earned a degree in Art Education and 
Sister Laurice in Music Education at the University of Minnesota. Sister 
Denis received a master’s degree in Business Education and Commerce 
from the University of Wisconsin. Sister Catherine completed the require- 
ments of anesthesia at St. Francis Hospital in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Golden Jubilee honors were given Sister Blanda on August 8, when 
most of the community attended a Solemn High Mass for her intention. 
The Rev. Eberhard Olinger, St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, sang the Mass for 
the occasion. Sister Blanda spent most of her life in the St. Cloud area, 
coming to Wisconsin only at the time of the establishment of the priory. 

Sisters at the motherhouse during the summer were privileged to have 
a course in the Psalms from Father Eberhard, the key figure in translating 
the confraternity edition of the Psalms. Father Eberhard likewise con- 
ducted one of the retreats, the other being under the direction of the Rev. 
Marcian Strange of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey. 

The new wing of St. Benedict’s Community Hospital was begun in 
July. The structure should be completed by late March, whereupon 
thirty beds will be available to elderly men and women of the area who 
may need partial or complete nursing care. The expense of the project 
is being borne by the community with a forty per cent grant from the 
federal government. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new $1,675,000 nurses’ home of 
the Benedictine Hospital, Kingston, New York, took place October 31 
with the Very Rev. Martin J. Drury, P.R.V., of the Executive Board of 
the hospital officiating. Completion of the new building, which will ac- 
commodate 100 students, is expected within a year. 
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Improvements and renovations made during the summer to the old 
building of Benedictine Academy, Elizabeth, have resulted in two new 
and two enlarged classrooms, a new lavatory and locker rooms. Fresh- 
man classes are now located in this building, known as Marian Hall, with 
upperclassmen in the new modern building adjacent. Enrollment has now 
reached a peak of 425 girls. 

More than 250 grade-school pupils attended remedial classes in arith- 
metic and reading conducted during the summer at the Bender Memorial 
Academy in Elizabeth. Sisters doing practice teaching in these sessions 
were supervised by several principals from the community’s grammar 
schools. The program was under the direction of Sister Placida Callahan, 
community supervisor. 

Final profession ceremonies were held in the motherhouse chapel on 
August 10 with the Rev. Martin Burne, O.S.B., subprior of St. Benedict 
Priory, Newark, New Jersey, presiding. Those making final vows were 
Sister Stephen Reierson, Sister Theresa Kessler, and Sister Susanne Smith. 

The last of the annual community bazaars was highly successful; held 
on the motherhouse grounds all day Saturday, October 12, the project 
netted a profit of $15,000 for the general needs of the community. 

The Rev. Thomas Tyson, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, New 
Jersey, conducted the Christmas retreat for those Sisters making their 
final profession in January. 

Sister Leona Lawlor was elected president of the New Jersey Catholic 
Round Table of Science and Mathematics Teachers in October. 

























Erie, Pennsylvania 






The degree of Master of Arts was conferred this summer upon Sisters 
Virginia, Mary Jude, and Mary David by the University of Notre Dame; 
the degree of Bachelor of Music upon Sisters Agnes Jean and Mary Daniel 
by Eastman School of Music. 

The Teacher Training Certificate in Catechetical Instruction was con- 
ferred upon Sisters Mary Esther, Mary Thomas, and Mary Hubert by the 
Missionary Helpers of the Sacred Heart. These Sisters are now engaged 
in instructing lay catechists as well as the younger members of the com- 
munity. 

Among the Sisters serving on the Middle States Accrediting Committee 
were Sister Mary Philip, Consolidated High School, Corry, Pennsylvania, 
and Sister Maureen, Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the request of the pastor, the Rev. Edward Feeney, the community 
has undertaken the work of staffing the new Mount Calvary School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Ferdinand, Indiana 


At the end of the summer school, Sister Assunta Highbaugh and Sister 
Mary Herbert Walsh received their master’s degree in Education from the 
Catholic University. 

The Rev. Louis Conrad, O.S.B., former rector of St. Meinrad Major 
Seminary, returned recently from studies in Rome, and was appointed 
chaplain at the convent, replacing the Rev. Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 
Father Maurus is now the abbey vestiarius and also works on the editorial 
staff of the Grail. 

Reverend Mother and several of the Sisters have recently given talks 
at various C.C.D. meetings and to groups or workers with the mentally 
retarded, A day school, staffed by members of the community, will be 
opened in Evansville, next September, for the mentally retarded. 

Sister Mary James Fals, O.S.B., administrator of Stork Memorial Hos- 
pital, was elected president of the Indiana Conference of the Catholic 
Hospital Association last October. 

Sister Matilda Moeller, a native of Germany, was called to her reward 
on November 28, in her eighty-fifth year and the fifty-fourth of her re- 
ligious life. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Two new missions were undertaken by St. Scholastica’s in September, 
St. Vincent De Paul’s grade school at Rogers, Arkansas, and St. Michael’s 
grade school in Kansas City North, Missouri. 

Sister Clarine, chant mistress at the motherhouse and a member of the 
diocesan Church Music Commission, was on the program of the one-day 
workshop conducted at Little Rock, September 29, and sponsored by the 
commission, Sister spoke of the necessity and importance of congrega- 
tional singing. After rehearing with the more than two hundred organists, 
choir members, and pastors present, Sister Clarine directed them in sing- 
ing Mass XVI at the evening Mass which closed the workshop. 

At the Diocesan Teachers Convention, Little Rock, October 30-31, 
Sister Stella took part in two panels devoted to the school library. “Cen- 
tral Libraries in the Grade School” was her topic when addressing the 
elementary teachers. At the high-school session she spoke on “Stimulating 
More Effective Student Use of the Library.” 

Sister Benita read a paper entitled “The Role of Sisters in the C.C.D.” 
at the Regional Meeting of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
Alexandria, Louisiana, September 27-29. 

At a recent meeting of the Arkansas Catholic Hospital Association in 
Little Rock, Sister Emerita was elected vice-president of the organization. 
Sister is the administrator of St. Mary’s Hospital in Dermott, Arkansas. 

The Rev. Michael Marx, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
taught a course in Sacred Scripture during the summer session at the 
motherhouse, 
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Glendora, California 

At the new Bishop Amat Co-instructional High School at Bassett, 
Sister Theophila and Sister Cabrini are the Benedictines on the faculty. 
The Sisters are in charge of the English department. 

At the close of the summer session Sister Mary Esther, Sister Mary 
Joseph, and Sister Reparata, who made their novitiate for the priory at 
Mount St. Scholastica’s in Atchison, joined the community at St. Lucy’s. 

The Rev. Wilfrid Weitz, O.S.B., of St. Andrew’s Priory, Valyermo, 
conducted the retreat for the Sisters of the priory, August 8 to 14. 

On September 5, the Rev. Daniel O’Shea of St. Benedict’s Abbey came 
to the priory to succeed the Rev. Robert Salmon as chaplain. 

The Rev. Bernard Wang, O.S.B., of St. Andrew’s Priory, is giving a 
series of weekly conferences on the Redemptive Life of Christ at the priory. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The two unfinished floors of the west wing of the convent were completed 
this fall, the second floor devoted to the infirmary and the third floor to 
cells and workrooms. The wing was blessed by the chaplain, the Rev. 
Hugh Farrington, O.S.B., on October 22. 

On August 1 the Most Rev. Charles Cavallera, Bishop of Kempa in 
East Africa, offered Mass in the Adoration Chapel. 

Many persons, including the Very Rev. Msgr. Cercone from the Consis- 
torial Congregation, Vatican City, have visited the crypt of Archbishop 
O’Hara during the past summer. On September 3, feast of Pope St. Pius 
X, to whom the crypt is dedicated, a Mass was celebrated there in his 
honor. Bishop Cody offered Mass there in November, shortly after his 
return from Europe. 

Presentation of fidelity awards to five hundred and fifty Eucharistic 
Knights and Sentinels was one of the October highlights. These awards 
are given in recognition of fidelity in keeping monthly nocturnal adoration 
hours for ten, five, and three-year periods. Monsignor Schumacher offi- 
ciated. 

The convent bookbindery has been transferred from Clyde to the 
Kansas City community. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


The Workshop in Human Relations from St. Louis University, sponsor- 
ed by the Carnegie Foundation, visited Colegio Guadalupe on August 28. 
A buffet luncheon was served, after which the Choral Club and dancing 
students entertained the guests in the school theater. 

On September 8, Sister Agnes Fernandez made final profession of vows 
in the presence of the Most Rev. Manuel Pio Lopez, Archbishop of Vera- 
cruz, Mexico. 

On October 16, Mother Laura Walker of St. Scholastica’s Convent, 
Chicago, and Mother Paula Bartmier, of St. Joseph’s Convent, Tulsa, 
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flew to Mexico City to conduct the second official visitation at St. Bene- 
dict’s Convent. 

The Rev. Luigi Raimondi, Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, received the 
perpetual vows of Sister Scholastica Crowley on November 1. 

The Basilica of Our Lady of Guadalupe was the scene of the annual 
closing Mass of Thanksgiving on Thanksgiving Day, November 28, with 
the entire student body of Colegio Guadalupe attending. 


Minot, North Dakota 


On August 16, four Sisters made perpetual vows and on November 
27 one postulant was received as a novice. The Most Rev. Hilary B. 
Hacker presided at both ceremonies. 

The Sisters opened a new school at St. Mary’s parish, Malta, Montana, 
in September. Two Sisters again resumed the catechetical work at Man- 
daree, North Dakota, which had been discontinued for four years because 
of the lack of facilities during the building of the Garrison dam. 


Mt. Angel, Oregon 
Participating in the Northwest Sister Formation Conference, held at 
Convent of Our Lady of Angels, Portland, November 23, were Sister Ber- 
niece and Sister Imelda from Convent Queen of Angels, Mt. Angel. 
Standards of courtesy in schools was the main theme of the conference. 
In a pre-Christmas program on KGW-TV, which featured the foreign 


students of Mt. Angel Women’s College, Sister Anne read the commentary 
and music was supplied by the choir of Sisters and students. 

Dedication of the new Nursing Home by the Most Rev. Edward D. 
Howard on December 4, marked another milestone in the events leading 
to the completion of the fifty-bed home for the sick and aged. Representa- 
tives of both church and civic organizations were present for the occasion. 


Mundelein 


A pilgrimage for sick and disabled persons, sponsored by the Confra- 
ternity of Pilgrims in Chicago, was made here on the first Saturday of Sep- 
tember; 250 invalids came, 43 being wheel-chair patients and about 20 
with braces and crutches. Members of the Knights of Columbus and St. 
Vincent de Paul Societies of the nighborhood parish volunteered their 
assistance on this occasion. ‘The joy depicted on the faces of the invalids 
showed that these “heroes of Christ” were happy to fill up in their bodies 
what was wanting in the sufferings of Christ. Opportunities for Con- 
fession, Holy Mass, the Rosary and Benediction were provided, and lunch 
was served. During the meal a program was presented by members of 
the neighborhood 4H Club. 

Since the opening of school the demand for altar breads has shown a 
tremendous increase due to the eleven o’clock Masses which have made it 
possible for children to communicate daily. The Sisters have been taxed 
to capacity to fill orders, and the same is true in our Tucson and Kansas 
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City convents, as well as at the motherhouse in Clyde, which has helped 
supply bulk orders. 

In October a group of Lithuanian Catholics from St. George’s parish, 
Chicago, with their pastor, made a pilgrimage to our chapel and kept a 
Holy Hour. November Holy Hours and Days of Recollection included 
three bus loads of women from St. Gall’s parish, and sixty-two women 
from St. James and a neighboring parish. 











Nauvoo, Illinois 






On August 23, the Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen delivered the sermon at 
the profession ceremony inour priory chapel. Sister Celeste Cleary, cousin 
of Bishop Sheen, was in the profession group. Six Sisters made their final 
vows. 

In late August, Mother Philothea, F.S.C.P. and Sister Gladys Marie of 
Seattle, Washington, visited the priory in the interest of their building 
program. 

During the summer months Benet Hall housed the art exhibit of Lane 
L. Newberry. This display of paintings of ‘Historic Nauvoo” was in co- 
operation with the Nauvoo Historical Society. Visitors also viewed the 
Icarian collection in the priory and in Mary Hall. The latter building 
was at one time the Mormon Arsenal. 

Marquette University offered Sister Antonia an assistantship in the 
department of Speech for the year 1957-58. She is completing work on 
her master’s degree. 

Sister Louise was named dean of girls of Alleman High School, Rock 
Island, at the opening of the fall term. In October she spoke in Mon- 
mouth to a parent group on “Parents and Teen-ager Problems.” The 
Monmouth Deanery of the N.C.C.W. held its fall meeting at the priory. 
The Alleman Council Knights of Columbus sponsored a Columbus Day 
banquet, October 13, at the priory, beginning with Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the priory chapel. 

On November 26, the Rev. Austin Moherbacker, of the Russian Insti- 
tute of Fordham University, spoke to the Sisters and the girls from the 
Academy and Benet Hall on the apostolate of the Russian rite. Father said 
Mass in the rite in the priory chapel. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


The newly elected Mother General of the missionary Benedictine Sisters 
is Mother Maria Luca who was stationed at Norfolk, Nebraska, from 1937- 
1947, when she was assigned to East Africa where her skill as an M.D. 
was put to greater use in the mission fields. Another momentous result 
of the General Chapter held in Rome in early June was the election of 
Sister Bernadette as a member of the General Council. Sister Bernadette, 
at the time of her election, was superior of our hospital at Graceville, Min- 
nesota. Sister Bernadette is the first American to be elected to the Gen- 
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eral Council. She now resides at Rome with the other members of the 
General Council. 

The Sisters’ annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. Father Odo, 
O.S.B., of Blue Cloud Abbey, the week of August 11. 

The Community of Missionary Benedictine Sisters sent out another 
“shoot” as they took over the Indian Mission at Winnebago, in answer 
to a “perennial” plea for help. The Sisters who were chosen to staff the 
mission are Sister Diemud, Sister Mary, Sister Ignatia, and Sister Mary 
Joseph. 

On October 4 the Most Rev. Archbishop Bergan of Omaha presided 
at the ceremonies of final profession for Sister Dorothea and of investiture 
for Catherine Hau who received the name of Sister Michael. 


Olympia, Washington 


The Sisters of St. Placid Priory in Olympia made their retreat June 4 
to 14. Father Raphael Vinciarelli, a missionary from China, now a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Priory in California, conducted it. Since the priory 
is a small country home, St. Martin’s Abbey still extends hospitality to 
the forty-some Sisters who make retreat there. These retreats also include 
the Sisters from Cottonwood, Idaho, who are stationed there as cooks 
and seamstresses for the Fathers. 

Within the next few years, however, we hope to have a residence of 
ourown. Our benefactors and we have been busy raising funds and mak- 
ing preliminary plans for a small high school for girls near Olympia, on 
highway ninety-nine. With this end in view we have had a concert, 
sales, and parties given by various parishes and groups. We work and pray 
that our dreams will soon come true. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


At the State Educational convention, held in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
during the second week in October, Sister Bernarda, supervisor of schools, 
was a panelist in a discussion on discipline. Her topic was “The Problem 
Teacher.” Articles on Vocation, written by Sister Bernarda, are appear- 
ing currently in Sponsa Regis. 

Sister Eileen has been appointed a member of the Elementary Science 
Committee of the Pittsburgh diocese by the Very Rev. Monsignor John 
McDowell, superintendent of schools. This committee is planning a com- 
plete revision in the elementary-grade science program. 

The community lost two Sisters by death during November. Sister 
Mechtilde Lang died on November 20, after a brief illness. She had been 
Prioress from 1938 to 1944. On November 22, Sister Josepha Strittmatter 
died in her eighty-eighth year. 


Ramsay, Louisiana 


The new chapel is in process of construction. According to the con- 
tract, it should be completed in early summer. 
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A tornado in the middle of the night of November 21 spent part of its 
fury on our buildings and woods, and on those of St. Joseph’s Abbey. 

News from St. Gertrude is incomplete without a word concerning our 
chaplain, Father Abbot Columban. While giving unstintingly of his time 
and zeal to our little community and school, Father Abbot is in constant 
demand on special missions to the abbeys of the Swiss-American Congrega- 
tion, giving retreats, and fulfilling many calls as the head of the deanery 
for the National Council of Catholic Women, who recently held a Con- 
vention in New Orleans. 


St. Joseph, Minnesota 


Many Sisters from the motherhouse as well as from the missions at- 
tended all or some of the sessions of the Liturgical Week at St. John’s 
Abbey which began the evening of Centennial Day, August 19. The col- 
lege also provided hospitality in Mary Hall for 279 of the 429 Sisters from 
the many other communities who were registered for the three-day session. 
Several of the guest Sisters stayed over until August 24 for the ceremony 
of Consecration of Virgins performed by the Most Rev. William Mulloy, 
Bishop of Covington, Kentucky. With this ceremony and an earlier one 
on July 14, performed by the Right Rev. Abbot Baldwin Dworschak, O.S. 
B., the last eligible 120 Sisters were consecrated. 

On September 22, the Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, bishop of St. 
Cloud, sponsored a diocesan celebration of the community’s centennial. 
The Bishop offered a Pontifical High Mass in the St. Cloud Stadium and 
gave a sermon on the community’s contribution to the diocese. At that 
time a spiritual bouquet from all of the pastors and people of the parishes 
was presented to Mother Richarda. The Sisters who had taught for more 
than forty years were also honored by the gift of a special plaque and a 
a copy of The Following of Christ. After the Mass, all of the Sisters in at- 
tendance were invited to a dinner given in the cafeteria of the new building 
of Cathedral High School. In conjunction with the diocesan celebration, 
the St. Cloud edition of the Sunday Visitor devoted ten pages of its Sep- 
tember 22 issue to the history of the community and to stories and pic- 
tures on the manifold work now being carried on at the motherhouse and 
on the missions. 

The last major event of the centennial celebration was the twenty- 
second performance of the pageant “So Let Your Light Shine,” which 
initiated the freshmen into the college community on September 29. In 
honor of the centennial, the nineteenth century historian, Cardinal Gas- 
quet, was replaced by Mother Willibalda Scherbauer, the superior who 
brought the original missionaries to St. Cloud. Record crowds attended 
the induction ceremony and the special dress rehearsal given the evening 
before for the benefit of the Sisters who had been invited home for the 


occasion. 
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On November 28, Mother Richarda and Sister Henrita, the novice 
mistress, returned home from a six-weeks air trip which had taken them 
to the foreign missions in Japan and Formosa. The trip was undertaken 
primarily to help in the establishment of novitiates at both missions. 

Major changes in the college were announced by Mother Richarda at 
a chapter meeting held during the latter part of the summer. Having 
resigned from the position of president, Mother Richarda announced the 
appointment of Sister Remberta, the head of the biology department, as 
her successor. At the same time she announced the appointment of Sister 
Johanna as a new dean of studies. Sister Johanna replaced Sister Enid, 
who, after ten years of administrative responsibilities, was released for 
full-time teaching in the college. 

On September 30, the college extended its educational frontiers when 
in cooperation with the Minnesota Council of Colleges it initiated a tele- 
cast course entitled “Anthropology of the Americas’ on the new ETV 
station KCTA. The course taught by Sister Inez, an anthropologist of 
international renown, is a two credit course which is being taught on 
Monday and Thursday evenings until January 30. Twenty-six students 
are registered for the course. 

At a November meeting in Duluth, Sister Remberta, the newly ap- 
pointed president of the college, was elected vice president of the Associ- 
ation of Minnesota Colleges. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


At a meeting of the Minnesota Catholic Educational Association in 
September, Sister Jeroma Johnson presided at the section devoted to 
“Guidance in the High School through the Library,” while Sister Claire 
Lynch spoke on “How the Library Can Help Students Develop a Dis- 
criminating Taste in Art.” 

During the summer months, a series of lectures were given to the com- 
munity on Saturday evenings by the Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s Abbey, on “The Cosmic Significance of the Eucharist.” During 
the year, the series is continued by the Rev. Paschal Botz, O.S.B., of the 
same Abbey, who has taken as his topic, ““The Religious Vows and the 
Virtues.” Other talks have been given at the priory in recent months by 
the Right Rev. Leo Rudloff, O.S.B., on “Dormition Abbey and The Work 
of its Monks”’; by the Very Rev. Ulric Beste, O.S.B., on “The Steps Taken 
in Rome to Secure Approbation of Our Statutes,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas Shanahan on his visit to Spain, and the Very Rev. James P. 
Shannon on “Critics of Catholicism.” 

To carry out the decree of our General Chapter asking for continued 
spiritual training for our younger members, a retreat was held at the 
priory during Thanksgiving vacation for all who made their vows the last 
eight years. The Rev. Wulstan Mork, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, was the 
retreat master. 
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San Diego, California 


His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman of New York paid a visit to our little 
chapel this summer. 

Mother Henrietta went to Clyde to celebrate the Golden: Jubilee of her 
profession on the feast of St. Michael. 

October 27, the feast of Christ the King, witnessed the enrollment of 
more lay-adorers who keep monthly hours of adoration in our chapel. 
The Most Rev. Richard Ackerman, Auxiliary Bishop, presented fidelity 
badges to one hundred and twenty-five men and women, of whom eighty 
have persevered for three years (from the first opening of the chapel). 

Two more groups who keep regular Holy Hours were recently affiliated, 
bringing the number of such groups to twenty-eight. 


Sturgis, South Dakota 


The Most Rev. William T. McCarty, as celebrant of the Mass on 
August 15, launched the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Reverend Mother 
Romaine, O.S.B. Most of the Sisters from the missions were present 
at the motherhouse at some time during this festive day. A program in 
the evening, presented by the novitiate, marked the closing of a happy 
and joyful feast day. 

In attendance at the South Dakota Catholic Hospital Association con- 
vention in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, on October 12-14 were Sister Edith 
and Sister Michael of St. John’s Hospital in Rapid City, and Sister Trinita 
from Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital in Hot Springs, South Dakota. At 
this convention, Sister Michael was elected secretary of the South Dakota 
Catholic Hospital Association. 

Sister Mary Marmion attended the annual committee meeting of the 
Medical Technology committee of the Catholic Hospital Association. As 
Sister Marmion holds the office of chairman of the committee, she presid- 
ed at the meeting which was held in Cleveland on November 16 and 17. 

The building project now in progress at St. John’s Hospital and which 
will be completed this month, will provide new laboratories and storage 
space. Recovery rooms are being provided in the former laboratories. 


Tucson, Arizona 


The Oblates of St. Benedict and St. Gertrude Sentinels of the Blessed 
Sacrament spent a Day of Recollection here on Sunday, October 6. They 
numbered about seventy-five. The Rev. Robert D. Fuller, chaplain, con- 
ducted the spiritual exercises. 

On October 20, Father Fuller conducted a Day of Recollection for the 
women of St. Ambrose parish of Tucson. About one hundred women 
participated. 

The girls of the freshman class at Salpointe High School spent November 
14 and 15 here in retreat. 
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The pastor of St. John’s parish in Tucson resumed the practice of an 
annual Day of Recollection in our Sanctuary for the women of his parish. 

The Patronal Feast of our Sanctuary, that of Christ the King, was 
celebrated this year with a Solemn High Mass, the Vincentian Fathers of 
Regina Coeli Seminary, assisting as deacon and subdeacon. All of the 
seminarians, fifty-six in number, were present, some of them serving in 
the sanctuary. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Receiving a master’s degree during the past summer were Sister Mary 
Virginia Higgins, with a major in Secondary Education from St. Louis 
University and Sister Mary Louis George, with a major in Elementary 
Education from the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Sister Mary Alice Lawhead, Sister Dolores King, and Sister Regina 
Balster spent the summer studying and traveling in France. Sister An- 
toinette Payne participated in a special workshop in reading at Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

On August 29, the community lost one of its senior members, Sister 
Raphael Tagney. Sister Raphael, once an instructor of chemistry in the 
college, had been retired for several years because of ill health. 


The community was singularly honored by a visit from Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller, O.S.B., well-known author and artist from Downside Abbey 
in England. Father Van Zeller visited Tulsa late in September, giving 
two addresses at the college. 

Sister Jane Marie Luecke, dean of the college and head of the depart- 
ment of journalism, was hostess to the midwest and southwest regional 
Catholic school press conference at Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, on 
November 22-23. Approximately 400 delegates from six states attended 
the meeting. Dr. J. L. O’Sullivan, dean of the department of journalism, 
Marquette University, was one of the guest speakers at the two-day 
convention. 

Sister Mary Joachim Oberkoetter served as chairman and speaker on 
the high school section round-table meeting at the Diocesan Teachers’ 
Convention held in Oklahoma City during October. Sister also took part 
in a similar panel discussion the following week at the Midwest Unit Con- 
vention of the Catholic Library Association, held at the St. Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas. On October 19, she was guest speaker at the fall meeting 
of the Sinsinawa Dominican Education Association, held at Sts. Peter 
and Paul School, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 

Sister Jane Marie Luecke was a member of the panel at the annual 
Institute on Human Relations, conducted at Tulsa’s Mayo Hotel under 
the auspices of the National Conference on Christians and Jews. 








Yankton, South Dakota 


Highlight of the summer’s activities at Sacred Heart Convent was the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of Mother Jerome as prioress of the com- 
munity. A Solemn High Mass, banquet, and program on July 11 climaxed 
the community’s recognition of her devoted service to the Sisters who 
have re-elected her five times to the office of prioress. Later in the month, 
the Yankton Chamber of Commerce sponsored a recognition day, to pay 
public tribute to Mother Jerome for her personal contribution and for 
the contribution of her community to the city of Yankton. 

Several members of the community were awarded degrees at the close 
of their respective summer sessions: Sisters Xavier, Delphine, Miriam, 
Esther, and Eunice, the Master of Arts from the University of South 
Dakota; Sisters Beata, Rose, and Eustella, the Master of Arts from the 
University of Nebraska; Sister Verona, the Master of Arts and Sister 
Catherine, the Bachelor of Arts in Nursing Education from Creighton 
University. 

Currently engaged in graduate work are Sister Veronica, who is study- 
ing biology at St. Louis University; Sister Laeticia, who is studying chemis- 
try at the University of Notre Dame; Sister Rosalie, who is studying nurs- 
ing education at the Catholic University of America; and Sisters Dorothy 
and Cynthia, who are studying music and French at the University of 
South Dakota. 

In October, Sister Rosaria, administrator of Sacred Heart Hospital, 
was appointed a member of the Council on Hospital Administration of 
the Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada for a 
five-year term. As a member, Sister Rosaria represents several states of 
the area on the five-member council that has for its purpose the improve- 
ment of service of Catholic hospitals throughout the country. Sister 
Rosaria was also named the president-elect of the South Dakota Hospital 
Association at their annual meeting in October. 

Two hundred members of the National Catholic Art Association met 
at Mount Marty for their annual convention, August 16-17, to discuss 
“Sacred Art in a Secular World.” Sister Leonarda, local chairman, co- 
operated with the Rev. Thomas Phelen, president, in arranging the pro- 
gram. The convention brought such notables as Lauren Ford, Ade 
Bethune, Graham Carey, and Robert Field to South Dakota for the 
first time. 

With the August appointments, Mother Jerome announced that Sister 
Marie Helene would become procurator of the convent and business 
manager of the college, replacing Sister Vivian, who was appointed superior 
of the school in York, Nebraska. At the same time Mother Jerome re- 
signed her position as president of Mount Marty College, appointing Sister 
Evangeline to serve in this position, and appointing Sister Teresa dean 
of women. 














Chronicle 


The Feast of Corpus Christi was observed on June 20 with solemn 
high Mass and procession on the convent grounds. Celebrant was the 
Rev. Joseph Staudinger, O.S.B., assisted by the Rev. Leonard Way, O.S.B., 
deacon, the Rev. Daniel O’Shea, O.S.B., subdeacon, and the Rev. Alphonse 
Berning, O.S.B., master of ceremonies. 

At a community meeting on June 29, it was decided that a college 
library would be the next step in the building program at Mount St. 
Scholastica. This project will be undertaken as soon as finances will 
permit. 

The Solemnity of St. Benedict on July 11 was fittingly observed by 
a solemn high Mass and a free day for summer-session classes. The Rev. 
David Kinish, O.S.B., chaplain, was celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Linus 
McManaman, O.S.B., the Rev. Owen Purcell, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Richard Phayer, O.S.B. 

Chosen by national election, Sister Jerome Keeler is a member of the 
new National Sister Formation Committee selected during the past summer. 

An occasion unique in the history of Mount St. Scholastica was the 
celebration of a chaplain’s silver sacerdotal jubilee on July 18. The Rev. 
David Kinish, O.S.B., who has been associated with the community as 
confessor and chaplain for moré than twenty years, was honored by the 
Sisters in a special observance on that day. At a solemn high Mass he 
was assisted by the Rev. Colman Farrell, O.S.B., the Rev. Aloysius Kropp, 
O.S.B., and the Rev. Placidus Kieffer, O.S.B., with a sermon by the Rev. 
Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. The Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., and 
the Rev. Florian Demmer, O.S.B., were present in the sanctuary. In the 
evening, after a festive dinner at which Father David’s mother and sister 
were also guests, the Sisters presented a program in his honor. Included 
were numbers by the schola and various choral groups. Sister Kieran 
Curry composed and read the script of continuity for the program. 

Science was the book-review theme on July 22, when Sister Elaine 
Cranford reviewed Atoms for the World by Laura Fermi. The reviewer 
was introduced by Sister Florence Feeney who spoke on the implications 
of the International Geophysical Year then opening. 

Among the twenty-four seniors who took the comprehensive examina- 
tions on July 27, were the following members of the local community: Sister 
Adella Schieber, Sister Bendu Liang, Sister Mary George Trompeter, 
Sister Mary Nicholas Felten, Sister Reginald Zeller, Sister Stephanie An- 
derson, Sister Mary Paschal Harrington, Sister Norma Honz, Sister Mech- 
tild McPhee, and Sister Mary Lambert Cogan. Other Benedictines in 
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the group represented the communities of Fort Smith and Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas; Ramsay, Louisiana; and Cullman, Alabama. 

Sharing in the centennial observance of St. Benedict’s Abbey, more 
than three hundred members of the community of Mount St. Scholastica 
joined with an equal number of Sisters from other communities in the 
region to participate in Sisters’ Day on August 16. The Mass was cele- 
brated by the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B. 

Two book reviews were slated for August 5. Sister Teresa Ann Doyle 
reviewed Jn a Great Tradition, a tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan 
of Stanbrook Abbey, and Sister Imogene Baker reviewed Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea and read several of the poems from The 
Unicorn. 

On August 10, Miss Mary Catherine Haidusek became Sister Mary 
Winifred and Miss Irene Salas became Sister Mary Juan. Abbot Cuthbert 
officiated at the reception Mass and clothed the two new novices in the 
habit of St. Benedict. 

August 15 was profession day for five scholastics. They were Sister 
Ernestine Lopez, Sister Mary Leo Fessler, Sister Zoe Barry, Sister Eleanor 
Wolters, and Sister Therese O’Grady. 

August was a month of meetings for some members of the community. 
Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon and Sister Clement Marie Hoffmans par- 
ticipated in the NCMEA Research Conference held at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois, August 16-24. Both served on special committees 
during the conference. Sister Mary Joyce Meyers and Sister Jeremy 
Dempsey attended the meeting of the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion held in Chicago, August 22-24. The latter gave a paper and served 
on the reception committee. In Milwaukee, August 26-28, Sister Mary 
Austin Schirmer, Sister Jerome Keeler, and Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet 
attended the Sister Formation Conference. 

Mother Alfred Schroll attended the centennial celebration at the Con- 
vent of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, on August 19. She was accom- 
panied by Sister Jerome Keeler, Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, and Sister 
Audrey Aaron, who also participated in the National Liturgical Week at 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, August 19-23. Sister Teresa 
Ann was appointed to the standing committee on Liturgy and Religious 
Communities by the Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, chairman of the Committee. 

Sharing with St. Benedict’s the duties of host to the Science Section 
of the American Benedictine Academy, Sisters of Mount St. Scholastica 
participated in the program held jointly, August 19-23. Sister Helen 
Sullivan was co-chairman with the Rev. Eugene Dehner, O.S.B. Other 
members of the community in positions of leadership were Sister John 
Marie Brazzel, Sister Jeanette Obrist, Sister Aelred Pottinger, Sister Elaine 
Cranford, Sister Liguori Sullivan, and Sister Leander Cogan. 
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On the eve of the major event of the centennial series celebrating the 
founding of St. Benedict’s Abbey, August 28, Mount St. Scholastica served 
dinner to the Apostolic Delegate and the visiting archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots. More than forty in number, these distinguished guests had 
come together to assist in consecrating the altars in the new abbey church 
and to participate in the pontifical Mass celebrated by the Most Rev. 
Amleto Cicognani on August 29. 

New college staff members at Mount St. Scholastica in September in- 
cluded Sister Alice Ann Kieffe and the returning professors, Sister Mary 
Theresa Brentano and Sister Helen Sullivan. 

Contributing to the Donnelly College Adult Education series last fall 
were Sister Liguori Sullivan and Sister Aelred Pottinger, who spoke on 
phases of health. 

Sister Scholastica Schuster was co-chairman of a Workshop in Imagina- 
tive Writing at the Fifth Annual Conference on Composition and Litera- 
ture, held at the University of Kansas, October 11-12. She was accom- 
panied to the conference by Sister Mary Theresa Brentano. 

In late October, Mother Alfred and Mother Dolores of Pennsylvania 
conducted visitation on behalf of the Congregation of St. Scholastica in the 
convents and branch houses of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Washington, D.C. 

Among the participants in the annual College Conference on Teacher 
Education, held in Topeka, Kansas, October 18-19, were Sister Helen 
Sullivan and Sister Mary Noel Walter. Sister Helen was vice-chairman 
of a section on science and mathematics. Other faclty members also 
attended the various sectional meetings. 

At the annual conference of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association held at the St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, October 28-29, 
Sister Jane Frances McAtee spoke on “The Code of Canon Law and Cen- 
sorship” in a college round-table session. Sister Florence Feeney also par- 
ticipated in the conference. 

Sister Karlene Hoffmans and Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus were in 
Chicago for the annual convention of the National Association of Schools 
of Music during the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Interested in new developments in the field of mathematics, Sister 
Helen Sullivan and Sister Jeanette Obrist attended the annual meeting 
of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, Novem- 
ber 29-30, in Chicago. 

The traditional pontifical Mass on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was celebrated by the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 0.S.B. He 
was assisted by the Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., presbyter assistant; the 
Rev. Matthias Schmidt, O.S.B., deacon; the Rev. Owen Purcell, O.S.B., 
subdeacon; the Rev. Paulinus Engel, O.S.B., and the Rev. Donald Red- 
mond, O.S.B., deacons of honor; the Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., and 
the Rev. Albert Hauser, O.S.B., masters of ceremonies. The Rev. Fidelis 
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Forrester, O.S.B., preached the sermon for the occasion. Transferred be- 
cause of the Advent Sunday, the Mass of the feast was celebrated just be- 
fore noon on Monday, December 9. This departure also made it con- 
venient for day students of both college and academy to participate in 
the Mass. 

On December 21, Abbot Cuthbert received the temporary vows of six 
novices and bestowed the habit on six postulants at a joint ceremony of 
profession and reception. The newly professed Sisters were Sister Roberta 
Elias, Sister Dorothy Wolters, Sister Janelle Maes, Sister Matthias Rump, 
Sister Thomasita Homan, and Sister Mary Jude Peterson. Those receiv- 
ing the habit and a religious name were Sister Mary Irene (Dorothy Nowell), 
Sister Francita (Barbara Geschwind), Sister Ursula (Mary Ann Dice), 
Sister Simone (Kathryn Nusbaum), Sister Carla (Mary Ann Weber) and 
Sister Angelo (Evangeline Salazar). 

Attending the regional meeting of the Catholic College Teachers of 
Sacred Doctrine, held at Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri, December 
20-21, were the Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., Sister Romana Farrell, 
and Sister Dunstan Delehant of the college staff. 

Sister Liguori Sullivan and Sister Leander Cogan attended the national 
convention of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 26-30. 

Perpetual profession ceremonies on January 1 added eight members 
to the community of Mount St. Scholastica. These newly professed Sisters 
are Sister Dolorine Steichen, Sister Mary Carmen Rodriguez, Sister Mary 
Camillus Gray, Sister Dominic Zecha, Sister Assumpta Weber, Sister Jacin- 
ta Gallegos, Sister Madonna Gampper, and Sister Mary Grace Malaney. 

Recent publications by members of the community include the follow- 
ing articles: “In Search of the Real,” Today (October) by Sister Bede Sul- 
livan; “A Latin Style Show,” Catholic School Journal (October) by Sister 
Bonaventure McKenna; “Testing in Individualized Education,” Catholic 
School Journal (October) by Sister Mary Brian Walsh. Sister Faith 
Schuster contributed the following poems: “Chicago” in America (Sep- 
tember 28), “Vespers in Our Street” and “Under Street Lamps” in A/tar 
and Home (September and November). 

Completion of graduate programs merited advanced degrees for the 
following: Sister Theophane Reinecke from Notre Dame University, Sister 
Mary William from the Catholic University of America, Sister Loretta 
Schirmer, Sister Margaret Mary Wirtz, and Sister DeMontfort Knightley 
from Kansas State College, Manhattan, Sister Emerich Klebl, SisterMary 
Donald McPhee, Sister Mauricita Schieber, and Sister Damian Boeding 
from Creighton University. 














Book Reviews 


Prayer in Practice. By Monsignor Romano Guardini. Translated by Prince 
Leopold of Loewenstein-Wertheim. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1957. Pp. vi, 228. $3.50. 

In an organization-mad world where activity, efficiency and value are 
synonymous, a world in which the modern Church itself moves not as a 
total stranger, there are still a few exceedingly sane and rational voices 
to be heard. One of them belongs to Monsignor Romano Guardini. 
This is his voice: “. . . life must flow in two directions. It must renew itself 
from the inner roots, there to gather new strength and resilience. Modern 
man is in danger of losing his innermost centre which gives stability to 
his personality and direction to his way of life. Behind the facade of talk 
and ceaseless activities he becomes unsure of himself; beneath his self- 
assured persona there is an ever-increasing anxiety. ‘To counteract this 
trend he must rediscover the point of inner support from which he can 
issue forth into the world and to which he may return again and again.” 


This point of inner support, the only real counterbalance which can 
be effective, is prayer, and, as Monsignor Guardini quietly insists in the 
title of his recent book and throughout its pages, it is not just prayer, but 
Prayer in Practice. This is a sentiment shared probably by a sizeable 
portion of the world’s thinkers, but nowhere does it find more lucid and 
eloquent expression than in the words of this kindly German prelate. It 
seems strange that an idea such as this, as old as Adam’s first sigh, could 
yet be restated and written about in a fresh and appealing way. The 
timelessness of the topic itself serves to explain it partially, no doubt, but 
Monsignor Guardini’s own endowments contribute more than a little 
toward the success of his efforts. 


Most in evidence throughout this entire work is an insight, deep and 
accurate, which must stand Monsignor Guardini in good stead as a priest; 
it certainly serves him admirably as a writer. From the initial stress he 
places on “‘collectedness” to a devastatingly simple analysis of prayer “in 
times of incapacity,” Monsignor Guardini shows a real and intimate famili- 
arity with his subject matter, and, more important, with human nature. 
The basic acts of prayer, chanted by generations of catechism reciters, be- 
come in these pages the human soul’s response to the reality of God, His 
holiness arousing a longing for union, His majesty eliciting acts of adora- 
tion and praise, His loving bounty moving us to petition and thanksgiving. 
Oral prayer and contemplative prayer are discussed from the practical 
point of view, but neither that of a salesman nor of an efficiency expert— 
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approaches which mark some other “guides” to prayer. Again, in a pene- 
trating analysis of prayer to the saints, the author brings out that the 
“‘profoundest motive... leading us towards the saints is the desire simp- 
ly to be in their company — to abide with them.” 

The whole pattern of Christian devotion is sketched here, for Monsignor 
Guardini has intended, he tells us, only to deal with personal prayer in 
this book. Rare must be the reader who cannot with profit read these 
pages and draw from them something of value for his personal prayer life. 
And this, in spite of the fact that the book is supposedly designed for be- 
ginners in prayer. The clarity of the prose makes it an excellent book 
for beginners, it is true, but the depth of the wisdom makes it inspiring 
reading for those who have already traveled some distance on the road 
of spirituality. Or, perhaps, more baldly stated, the book is a valuable 
illustration of the lesson that, in the spiritual life, we are all ever beginners. 


Sister Mary Noél Walter, O.S.B. 


The Direction of Nuns: Being the English version of Directoire des Prétres 
chargés des Religieuses, translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. London: 
Blackfriars Publications, 1956. Pp. x, 259. 


Although The Direction of Nuns, as the title implies, was written prin- 
cipally for convent chaplains, confessors, and canonical visitators, it will 
probably be of interest to nuns themselves. All too common is the com- 
plaint among nuns that their chaplains and confessors, especially if they 
are diocesan priests, do not understand the religious life as led in con- 
vents and are therefore not able to give proper counsel and direction. 


Usually the clergy are themselves the first to admit this deficiency, 
laying the blame on the lack of training in the seminary. Undoubtedly 
this is true; adequate instruction in the direction of nuns is seldom a part 
of the seminary training. 

Certainly there is need for a remedy. Nuns play such an important 
role in the spread of the kingdom of Christ on earth. Moreover, those 
who have had experience in this work know that nuns are eager to love 
God and to profit from intelligent direction; they look for someone to 
show them the way to loftier heights of perfection, to that greater happi- 
ness which they have a right to expect from the dedication of their lives 
to God. 

The Direction of Nuns is a compilation of thirteen papers, written most- 
ly by theologians, and delivered at a conference for religious in Paris in 
1953. The book is divided into two main parts: “‘Principles’’ and “Prac- 
tice.” The first part treats of historical developments, theology, and that 
section of canon law relating to religious women. The second part is con- 
cerned with the practical methods of dealing with nuns in various official 
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capacities, such as chaplain, confessor, and visitator. A short section 
describes the present policy of the Holy See in regard to religious communi- 
ties of women. Part two is unquestionably of more value to priests, for 
whom the book was written, than is the first part. The earlier section has 
academic value, but with the exception of the chapter on “The Psychology 
of Nuns,” chaplains and confessors might get along very well without it. 

This volume is the seventh in a series of works called the RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. The whole series is designed to study the problems of religious 
women in the world today. Companion volumes explain the vows of 
poverty, chastity, obedience, and other aspects of religious life. Al- 
though written primarily to meet conditions in France, these books are of 
value to religious women in the United States. 


The Direction of Nuns will not only serve as a guide for those entrusted 
with the spiritual life of nuns, but it will emphasize the need for more books 
on this topic. Sisters, too, may read with profit some of the chapters, 
such as “The Psychology of Nuns.” Here they may see themselves candid- 
ly mirrored with their strengths and weaknesses, not by a psychologist nor 
by a priest theologian, but by a nun. 

Rev. Melvin Rupprecht, O.S.B. 


With Lamps Burning. By Sister Grace McDonald, O.S.B. St. Joseph, 

Minnesota: St. Benedict’s Priory Press, 1957. Pp. 329. $3.50. 

With Lamps Burning, a title chosen from the text of the Consecration 
of Virgins, is the centenary history (1857-1957) of St. Benedict’s Convent, 
the third oldest Benedictine Foundation in the United States, established 
in the heart of Minnesota. The volume which gives every evidence of 
years of careful research and mature scholarship is a forthright and not 
always flattering account of the vigorous role of a religious community 
of women in a frontier Minnesota town, far removed from the stable, or- 
derly and regular life of the thousand year old convent of St. Walburga 
in Bavaria from which it stemmed. The account gives evidence of being 
a labor of love, the work of one who has lived most of her religious life at 
St. Benedict’s convent and college and has been privileged to be the com- 
munity’s historian and archivist. The volume has many illustrations, 
copious notes, index and references. 


It was in 1852 at the request of Abbot Boniface Wimmer, who had 
come to St. Walburga’s for nuns to teach the children of German im- 
migrants in Pennsylvania, that three brave women left their native Bavaria 
to do missionary work in the United States. By 1857, after a number of 
recruits had joined the original group, a request was made to Abbot Wim- 
mer by the Abbot of St. John’s for sisters to teach in Minnesota, a frontier 
area which was being rapidly opened by German settlers as the Indians 
moved westward. The request brought four nuns and two candidates 
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to St. Cloud where the first foundation of the future St. Benedict’s Con- 
vent was made a year before Minnesota acquired statehood (1858). 

The history of any great undertaking seems to be a story of conflicts. 
There were clashes of personality and clashes of jurisdiction. These seem 
to manifest that, in spite of obstacles, the grace of God works in the souls 
of dedicated individuals to develop and deepen the characters needed to 
carry out the design of God. Pioneers have a vigor and an ardor all their 
own. They appear impervious to fatigue and disappointments, and suc- 
ceed in retaining cheerfulness as their principal characteristic. Such was 
the case at St. Benedict’s. Sometimes the convent life of the Sisters was 
disrupted by grasshopper plagues, by threatened Indian raids, by epide- 
mics and other natural disasters. Nevertheless, these devoted women con- 
tinued to labor valiantly for the advancement of culture and for the spread 
of the true faith. One thought persists. Are the religious working among 
these difficulties of 1857 judged perhaps too much in the light of the 
present? This modern era has for guidance many fine distinctions of 
canon law not known until quite recently. The rugged conditions of this 
country called for unusual ambition and aggressiveness without which 
there might not have been perseverance; less-disciplined natures might 
have turned back to greener pastures. 

But perseverance led, in the twentieth century, to the establishment 
of a four-year liberal arts college, to the training of nurses, of teachers for 
the staffing of many parish schools in the middle and far west, and to pro- 
viding institutions for the care of orphans and the aged — to new priories 
arising. Sisters going to China, Japan and Puerto Rico spread Benedic- 
tine ideals far and wide and established in many areas a Christian phil- 
osophy of education. 

Woven into the history of the convent are colorful pictures of the 
years of settlement, and amusing and humorous incidents best appreciated 
perhaps by members of religious communities. Notable, too, is the whole- 
hearted cooperation with the liturgical movement as it developed and 
spread from the neighboring St. John’s Abbey, particularly in the restora- 
tion of the Opus Dei, the promotion of Gregorian Chant, and in the 
designing and constructing of liturgical vestments. 

This centennial history is a beautiful tribute to the pioneers who labor- 
ed unflinchingly to bring the comforts of religion and the rudiments of 
culture to the Midwest. They pursued their trying days through frontier 
life until the community had been established on a solid foundation. 
From this foundation stem the communities in Atchison, Duluth, Bis- 
marck, Eau Claire, St. Paul, and Olympia, numbering more than three. 
thousand Sisters. May the Benedictines of the next century continue to 
keep the Lamps burning, trimmed with the oil of one hundred years of 
preparation. 

Sister Athanasius Braegelman, O.S.B. 
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Christ in His Consecrated Virgins. By Ludwig Miinster. Translated by 
Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. and Sister M. Margretta, O.S.B., Collegeville, 
Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1957. Pp. 140. $1.00. 

Growing interest in the ancient rite of the Consecration of Virgins 
is evidenced by the fact that it was the subject of an animated two-hour 
workshop discussion at the 1957 Liturgical Week. In publishing this able 
translation of Miinster’s work the Liturgical Press has made available to 
all interested an important piece of literature on this topic. 

In order to say what this book really is, it might be best to say first 
what it is not. Firstly, it is not a piece of liturgical antiquarianism. One 
seeking to know the origins and development of this beautiful sacramental, 
e.g., the first appearance and significance of rings, crowns, etc., must turn 
elsewhere. Secondly, the book’s brevity is deceiving. This is not a facile 
book, but one whose reading demands slow and thoughtful penetration, 
the “meditative reading” of the Holy Rule. 

The translators correctly point out the utility of the book: 

Virgins who are anticipating their consecration will find the book a 

helpful guide. It will not only supply them with helpful and neces- 

sary information but will be a source of devotion and inspiration. 

But it will also serve those who are already consecrated. 

The author’s plan is quite simple. The work’s twenty-two chapters 
(rather capitula, as some are no more than two pages) follow the order 
for the Consecration of Virgins as found in the Roman Pontifical — which 
is conveniently included as an appendix — and constitute commentaries 
or meditations on the deep spiritual and theological reality signified by 
each liturgical action. By far the most important is the beautiful chapter 
of “The Christ-Mystery in the Preface,” which is placed centrally in 
the book. 

The term “Christ-mystery” which occurs in the title of the pages 
which meditate upon the great preface wherein the consecration actually 
takes place, alludes to the persistent idea Miinster elaborates throughout: 
the theme of the Consecration of Virgins is the unfolding of the Christ- 
mystery. He shows how the fullness of the Liturgy is contained in this 
sacramental. In this final era, in which the virgin lives, the historical 
existence of Christ, His redemptive life, is made effective in a sacramental 
way through the Church. The Church is fundamentally Christ extending 
Himself to all humanity in sacraments and sacramentals, whereby man 
and creation receive His abundant riches of grace. Included in this 
tremendous field of redemptive work is the Consecration of Virgins. When 
Miinster several times points out the inner connection between the con- 
secration of a church and that of virgins one is aware of the same integral 
vision of the liturgy which was first met in Abbot Herwegen’s The Art 
Principle of the Liturgy wherein “transformation” is seen as an art principle 
integrating all Catholic liturgy. The author goes on to point to con- 
secration as the full development of Baptism into the Mystical Body, the 
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espousal of Christ with the virgin as an image of Christ’s covenant with 
the Church, the mysterium spoken of in the consecratory preface. 

The life-stream flowing from the cross spreads further and further in- 

to all realms of creation, until in the brightness of Christ’s, Second Com- 

ing all the veils will fall. Then, in one unending act of glorification, 

Christ will give the Father all divinized creation. 

“The life-stream flowing from the cross. . .” This paradoxical reference 
echoes repeatedly throughout the book, an insistent emphasis upon the 
true significance of the death of Christ. It may only be noted here, but 
a study of the concept of Christ’s dying and its relation to virginity would, 
it seems, prove most worthwhile. At one place the author says that “the 
Consecration of Virgins is a rite for the dying.” 

Another point of interest is Miinster’s eschatological theology of vir- 
ginity. The virgin is a witness to the life of the future. By her participa- 
tion in the death of Christ, she dies to the world, so as to arise in Christ. 
Although subject to death, she in some ways resembles the angels, is a 
living anticipation of the Parousia. The uninterrupted contemplation of 
the angels proclaims the ultimate destiny of creation. The consecrated 
virgin is raised to a likeness with the angels because her life is praise to 
God, ‘‘and because her undivided surrender to Christ realizes by anticipa- 
tion the state of the perfect creature in heaven.” 

Miinster’s style is characterized by density and a tendency to poetic 
language most unusual to his topic. It is St. Thomas who points out that 
although poetry and theology lie at opposite poles, they frequently meet 
in their use of the symbolic mode, the metaphor. In fact, the highly 
inspirational quality of this work is abetted by the insights, vistas, and new 
horizons evoked by figurative language. 


Sister Audrey Aaron, O.S.B. 


Anscar Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1957. Pp. x, 154. $3.25. 


“A good home and a sound Christian upbringing give a man the best 
possible start in life,” predicates Dom Graf in going back to November 
11, 1876, for the first personal data for his subject. It was a well-filled 
home, for Martin Vonier was one of fourteen children. There was room 
for all — in every way — for the home was attached to a farm; there was 
additional income from a brickworks; and a church was near enough for 
the little Martin to learn to serve Mass. As he grew, he was permitted 
to be a member of pilgrimages to a former Benedictine shrine. None were 
as yet restored in Swabia in the 80’s. 

Recruiting students was done in Europe in the 80’s even as it is in 
America today; and we find that the French Benedictine exiles who 
reached Buckfast by way of Ireland a few years previously had sent a 
representative to Wiirttemberg. As a result, Martin Vonier, on November 
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29, 1888, began the first lap of his journey to southwest England, going 
first to Beauvais for a year to learn French, which was still the official 
language of the transplanted community. 

After four years in the alumnate — where his biographer first came to 
know him — he entered the novitiate and received the name Anscar. 
He made final profession the second of July, 1894. During the next dozen 
years, he had the quiet in which to make of himself the kind of man the 
monk ought to be; years of study of philosophy and theology, meanwhile 
serving as assistant novice-master; ordination on December 17, 1898; the 
doctorate after a year at Sant’ Anselmo; professorship in his monastic 
school and at Sant’ Anselmo — these culminating in abbatial election on 


September 14, 1906. 


The thirty-year-old Abbot immediately devoted himself to the restor- 
ation of the pre-Reformation Abbey church. Some thirty-odd years later, 
in one of the last conversations with friends shortly after the last scaffold- 
ing had been removed, he said: “I have done my task and I can go.” 
In the account of the work’s progress, Dom Graf points out many incidents 
to show providential continuity in monastic life in this spot in southwest 
England. 


To his community and his biographer, the Abbey church is his lasting 
memorial. To Benedictines and others outside Devon and England, 
however, it is such great books as 4 Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 
The Human Soul, and The Spirit and the Bride which immortalize him. 
It has been said that it takes genius to express great thoughts in simple 
words. Such genius is one of the traits that Dom Graf hammers out in 
his treatment of this facet of his Abbot’s abilities. Time and time again, 
he comes back to what seems yet to surprise him two decades after his 
Abbot has gone to his reward; the throngs who hung on his sermons and 
bought his books despite the utter lack of ornamentation in his style, 
either oral or written. 

Dom Graf himself frequently utilizes the storyteller’s style, digressing 
in parentheses, going forward or back in time as his memory serves him; 
but it all adds up to an impression of the Abbot as a living, gigantic, 
human figure. And if there are sometimes omissions of what one would 
like to know, there are so many intimate details revealed that one is more 
than compensated for the omissions. Perhaps a reader should be satis- 
fied at the end of a chapter devoted to the Abbot as ““The Writer’ to know 
that there is a set of Collected Works; and not be disturbed because he finds 
here the titles of only a few of the fifteen books the Abbot wrote and 
published. 

The Index is of proper names only and the chapter headings are not 
all-revealing. In fact, the election of Anscar Vonier as Abbot is tucked 
away in a single paragraph in Chapter V which is headed ‘Shipwreck 
and Rescue.” 
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There is a fund of valuable material here, which is not to be had for 
the glancing. One has to take up and read, page after page; and keep 
remembering all that he has read before as he proceeds. But the end- 
product, the satisfying feeling of having really met the author of books 
from which one has gained so much, is worth it. 


Sister Anne Cawley, O.S.B. 


The Yoke of Divine Love. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. Springfield, IIl.: 
Templegate, 1956. Pp. XII, 238. $3.75. 


Catching the spirit of the times in which rockets and intercontinental 
missiles have a way of monopolizing headlines, a reviewer in the Jrish In- 
dependent aptly characterizes Dom Hubert Van Zeller’s style as “jolting 
us out of our softness and exploding our self-deception with accurate shots.” 
This is nowhere more true than in his recent book, The Yoke of Divine Love, 
which treats specifically of conventual perfection. 

Holiness in every state of life is determined by the individual’s response 
to grace. This book holds a particular appeal for religious because it 
considers the manner in which men and women living monastic life are 
striving to conform to the pattern of Christ. 

It was no mere attempt at literary embellishment that prompted the 
author to dedicate his book to those great Benedictine leaders and saints— 
Benedict and Bernard. Each page of the present work gives evidence that 
the writer reflects the sound doctrine and wise legislation of the former as 
well as the warm, affectionate interpretation of the spirit and teachings 
of the Rule so characteristic of the Abbot of Clairvaux. 

The book is divided into three major sections: ‘The Yoke of Religious 
Life,” “The Yoke of Prayer,” and “The Yoke of Community Life.”” The 
first is a careful consideration of the supernatural motives that should acti- 
vate those striving to become Christlike and may be succinctly summar- 
ized in the author’s words (which remind us forcibly of St. John of the 
Cross) “‘a Religious will be judged on the quality of his love.” Next fol- 
lows an analysis of the vows and their implications. Although the spe- 
cific obligations of the vows are set forth positively and with clarity, still 
the reader can not miss the author’s insistence on love as the spirit and driv- 
ing force of all observance. He points up the dangers of externalism in 
these words, “Man can be so ruled by signs as to be indifferent to their sig- 
nificance, so dictated to by slogans as to be deaf to the Word. If love 
does not transcend the symbol it will be cramped by the symbol.” 

The author is generous in supplying guiding principles for the multi- 
phase activity that somehow gets associated with monastic life. Thus in 
commenting on “‘unworldliness’”’ and the amount of extra-claustral work 
to-which a monk may reasonably dedicate himself Dom Van Zeller says, 
“It is not necessarily the amount that man takes on that matters; it is the 
amount of it that gets inside him.” 
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The encouraging, positive hopeful attitude that is reflected throughout 
the pages is one of the chief merits of the book. In the chapter treating 
of poverty we find this comment, “It is the mistake of religious that they 
try to work from poverty to Christ when they would do better to work 
through Christ to poverty.” And again, “the religious obedience which 
makes men selfless is different from the passive acquiescence which makes 
men spineless.” 

The second section treats the “Yoke of Prayer’ and is a complete view 
of the nature of prayer considered from all angles. In prayer, as in other 
avenues of monastic activity, St. Benedict’s uniform principle is “care for 
nothing more than Christ and the means of uniting yourself with Him 
must follow.” It is futile to speculate in the abstract how much time 
should be given to this or that form of prayer or other exercise; the atti- 
tude should be “the way in which I handle the active side of my life will 
show whether or not I am praying as much as God wants.” Individual 
prayer, liturgical prayer and contemplative prayer — each come in for 
careful consideration and the heart is quickened by passages such as 
“Contemplation is lofe — not the mechanism of love,” and “prayer in choir 
and prayer in private are as twins nourished by the sacramental life of the 
Church and growing in the likeness of the perfect prayer of Christ.” 

The final section treats ““The Yoke of Community Life.” This is a 
consideration of charity as it is expressed towards our religious confreres. 
“The man of prayer is not so wrapped up in the love of God that he has no 
love for his brethren; rather he has so enlarged his capacity of love by 
loving God that he has all the more room for the love of others.” The 
basis for our charity is a recognition of our oneness in Christ as seen in our 
common aim, our common principle, our common performance of our com- 
mon perfection. Lest the reader be confused by this homogenous common- 
ality Father Van Zeller clarifies his point by saying: “The sanctity pro- 
posed by the religious life is the sanctity of Christ. But each soul sees 
this sanctity differently through the lens of his own personality. Christ 
presents himself to twenty religious in His way and each soul responds 
to the ideal in his own way.” 

In summary, the book is an excellent presentation of the monastic 
ideal written with a certain unction that moves the reader. Only a few 
passages have been quoted from many equally forceful ones; it is hoped 
that the book will find its way into all groups striving for Christlikeness. 


Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B. 


The Restless Christian. By Kilian McDonnell, 0.S.B. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1957. Pp. viii, 183. $3.00. 
In his latest literary venture, The Restless Christian, the Rev. Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B. explores with ramifications the old catechetical query, 
Why were we created? In a compilation of many short essays which had 
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first appeared indvidually in Sign magazine, Father Kilian speaks about 
God and His Church to the Catholic layman. 

In sections dealing with “God,” “God’s Word,” “God’s World,” and 
““God’s Work” the reader is reintroduced to many of the ideas which some- 
how, in this world of ours, have been forgotten or at best misplaced. 
Chapters in the first section which seem particularly noteworthy are those 
on God the Father and on the Holy Spirit or the “Instinct of God,” as 
the author calls the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. These are im- 
portant since so many people tend to overlook the fact that there is a 
Triune God. 

The author moves from the study of God to an appraisal of this world 
and proceeds to the ultimate end of man. The order of the book is con- 
vincing since we must know God and His Church to make our Christian 
obligations intelligible, and our actions based on that faith will then lead 
to eternal happiness. 

In the chapter “On Fearing Our Friends,” Father Kilian very appropri- 
ately points out the danger to Christians of creeping materialism. Be- 
cause materialism is so subtly contagious and envelopes us so easily, it 
can soon evolve to the point where, as the author states, “we have Christian 
souls with pagan consciences.” As if to answer the challenge presented 
by this enemy of Christianity, he follows this chapter with one emphasizing 
the need for more self-imposed sacrifice. 

It is obvious that the author feels there is a need for a more active 
laity. In this we will all concur. And, what should be pleasing to the 
lay-Catholic, he speaks of the important part the laity has to play in 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. He offers many other worthwhile 
thoughts. The basic ideas are not new; we should not expect them to be 
new, though some of them are presented in novel form. The advantage 
of this small volume lies rather in reacquainting the average layman with 
some of the ancient truths of the Catholic faith. It gives us a chance to 
look at God, at ourselves, and at the world around us a little more closely 
and to appreciate God’s beneficent plan to a greater extent. The pur- 
pose of the author will be fulfilled if many read this book and if, of the 
many, a few are given that ‘push’ we all need to become more active 
Christians, to become more Christlike. 

The title betrays the truth that we shall indeed be restless until we 
have accomplished our goal of existence, that of reaching the Beatific 
Vision. Until that time each of us may rightly be called, The Restless 
Christian. 


It should be noted that Father Kilian includes a worthwhile bibli- 
ography in the final pages. 


Robert C. Henry 
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Saint Bernadette Soubirous. By Monsignor Francis Trochu. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. XII, 400. $4.95. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Francis Trochu, distinguished bi- 
ographer of many saints, has written one of his finest works in this bi- 
ography, Saint Bernadette Soubirous, translated and adapted from the 
original French by the Reverend James Joyce, S.J. Not only has Mon- 
signor Trochu written a very readable account of Bernadette’s life, but 
he has also interpreted her life from both spiritual and psychological 
viewpoints. 

Familiar facts of Bernadette’s childhood are related in such a vivid 
style that the reader re-lives the tragic events of the poor Soubirous fami- 
ly as they desperately try to earn the necessities of life. However, the 
author stresses the fact that their difficulties and suffering only increased 
their love for God. “After so many upheavals, amid so many trials, this 
family continued to live the lessons of the Gospel: Their submission brought 
them peace, and love cemented their hearts.” 

In the second main section of the book, “The Apparitions,”” Monsignor 
Trochu relates and comments on the Lady’s eighteen miraculous appear- 
ances to Bernadette in sixteen carefully written chapters based on primary 
sources. Frequently in Bernadette’s own words her ecstasies are described, 
and the testimony of many eyewitnesses is presented to verify the truth 
of the events. Chapter 16, “Deviltry and Counterfeit,” makes the truth 
of Bernadette’s experiences more evident in contrast to the obvious 
counterfeits. “Actually she alone was the authentic confidante of the 
Immaculate; apart from her own ecstasies, everything else was lies: 
Above the baleful gleams of these nightmares, Bernadette shone like a 
star.” The chapter, “Mission Accomplished,” gives the actual findings 
of the episcopal Commission after two years of investigation. 

The last section of the biography is entitled “In the Convent at Nevers,” 
and in these chapters the author describes and interprets Bernadette’s 
religious life from the obstacles to her vocation to her death and final 
canonization. It is noteworthy that the religious of Nevers tried to make 
no distinction between the famous postulant and her companions, and 
the Superior General reserved to herself permission for Bernadette to go 
to the parlor. With humble resignation Sister Marie-Bernard suffered 
extreme physical pain and also a “martyrdom of the heart.”” Revealing 
and moving chapters depict Sister Marie-Bernard as infirmarian and as 
sacristan, her growth in sanctity and her mystical experiences. The final 
chapter relates the events of Bernadette’s funeral, beatification, and 
canonization. 

This authentic, illustrated, and well-written biography of Saint Berna- 
dette is to be released for publication on February 11, 1958, to coincide 
with the Centennial celebration of the Blessed Virgin’s first apparition 
to Bernadette. 

Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, O.S.B. 
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Queen of the Universe: an Anthology on the Assumption and Queenship 
of Mary. Edited by Brother Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. St. Meinrad, 
Indiana: Grail Publications, 1957. Pp. 253. $4.00. 

Queen of the Universe owes its existence to the same need which prompt- 
ed Brother Mathews three years ago to compile his volume on the Im- 
maculate Conception, The Promised Woman — namely, the need of up- 
to-date material in book form. 

Like the Marian Year work just mentioned, this also is an outstand- 
ing volume. In addition to all the good reading provided in the book it- 
self, choice selections which limitations of space crowded out of the anthol- 
ogy are listed in the Preface. 

The anthology is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the As- 
sumption, and the second with the Queenship of Mary. 

First place in Part I is given to Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, who is repre- 
sented by the chapter on “The Assumption and the Modern World” from 
his The World’s First Love. His viewpoint can best be indicated by words 
quoted directly from this chapter: “One thing is certain: the Assumption 
is easy to understand if one loves God deeply, but it is hard to understand 
if one loves not” (p. 7). 

The individual contributions by many authors, and the pronounce- 
ments and encyclicals of Pope Pius XII, are works of love. Only a few 
authors, such as Bishop Sheen, Frances Parkinson Keyes, Caryll House- 
lander, and Father Gerald Vann approach the subject in a popular form. 

“Letter to a Recent Convert” by Rev. Henry St. John, O.P., himself 
a recent convert from the Anglican Church, gives us an idea of the dilemma 
of the average convert when he is confronted with these mysteries. Caryll 
Houselander also brings this out, when she writes: 

No wonder that the most astonishing sermons are preached about 
Our Lady’s Assumption. 

They sometimes puzzle converts when they first hear them, for they 
seem to be descriptions by eyewitnesses, and it is difficult to know 
how literally they are to be taken. 

To the Catholic from the cradle they are not puzzling. He went 
to Church before he could walk, and he lives with too little wonder 
in the midst of miracles. He knows that the descriptions the preacher 
makes are no more and no less than the “Holy Cards” which he used 
to eat during Benediction, when he was that solemn, unshakable 
creature, a Catholic baby. 

The rest of the material is for the most part lyrical and often mystical 
in content, and all stresses the antiquity of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
Father Clement Morin, P.S.S., in tracing the Feast of the Assumption 
to its origin in the Western Church, states that “the Assumption of Our 
Lady boasts the unique privilege of being the most ancient of Mary’s 
feasts,” (p. 97), and Father William G. Most in “The Queenship of Mary” 
quotes from 4d Caeli Reginam (Encyclical of Pope Pius XII): “From the 
first centuries of the Catholic Church, the Christian people have addressed 
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humble prayers and songs of praise and devotion to the Queen of Heaven” 
(p. 176). This same author goes on to relate how the words of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel as given in the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, were for 
the early Christians a clear implication of the Queenship of Mary. 
Frances McCarthy Weingart 


Notes on Our Contributors 


Sister Cecilia Himebaugh, O.S.B., M.A., (“Virgil Michel’s Design for 
an Integral World Order”) while teaching at St. Scholastica High School 
in Chicago, worked with Dom Virgil Michel in establishing CISCA 
(Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action) on a liturgical basis under its 
moderator, the Reverend Martin Carrabine, S.J. Sister Cecilia is author 
of Companion to the Missal. 

Dom Jacques Winandy, O.S.B. (“Benedictine Spirituality”) is abbot 
of Clervaux and one of the contributors to La Spiritualité Catholique. 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., translator of the work, is on 
the faculty of the Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
New York. She is the co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia 
and other scriptual studies. 

Dom Jean de Féligonde, O.S.B. (“The Religious Community and the 
Apostolic Necessity for Common Action”) is the founder and the prior 
of the Benedictine community at L’Hay-les-Roses, established about ten 
years ago in the suburbs of Paris. 

Gordon Bodenwein, A.M., S.T.D. (“St. Mechtild of Hackeborn’’) has 
been a resident of Mexico for the past ten years and is a frequent con- 
tributor to Benedictine publications. 

Clifford J. Laube (“‘Classroom Electron’’) writes from personal ob- 
servation. He acted as consultant at the Tape-Curriculum Workshop at 
the St. Scholastica Academy, Covington, Louisiana. Mr. Laube’s many 
years at the desk of the New York Times gave him an overview of world 
affairs which was warmly welcomed at the round table discussions. 

Reverend Roland Behrendt, O.S.B., J.U.D., A.M. (“Theology of 
Dress’’) is on the faculty of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
He is currently chairman of the Language and Literature Section of the 
American Benedictine Academy. 

Reverend Melvin Rupprecht, O.S.B. (The Direction of Nuns) i is chap- 
lain to the students at the St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
where he also teaches Greek and philosophy. 

Sister Athanasius Braegelman, O.S.B., Ph.D. (With Lamps Burning) 
is professor of history in St. Scholastica College, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Robert C. Henry, A.M. (The Restless Christian) is an instructor in poli- 
tical science and economics in Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas. 

Frances McCarthy Weingart (Queen of the Universe) is an Atchison, 
Kansas businesswoman who is a member of St. Benedict’s parish and is 
active in the Legion of Mary. 

All other contributors are members of the community of Mount St. 
Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas. 

















